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ts 1938, Richard Thomas & Baldwins Limited r 
installed the now famous continuous strip mill, ; 
the first of its kind in Europe. : 


Hitherto, rolling steel sheets jovclied scoecid ge 
each piece; in contrast, this magnificent mill — 
reduces the slab in successive stages, so that a 


_ strip of steel emerges at 20 miles an hour. 


This steel strip is then subjected to other — ee 
continuous processes until it is ready for sale rie, 
_as steel sheets or tinplate. _ a 


This plant was so generously Salty, that © Ree ee At, 
today it easily carries the extra load of greatly 
increased output, made possible by the skill ae se 
R.T.B. engineers, and is rolling all the strip for aie 
the R.T.B. production ofaquarterofthe 
nation’s steel sheets and a areca of the ed Se 
nation’ s tinplate. tty ae Fab Ze eee apes 
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By: BRIAN 


e ‘E hie heard so reatcli recently about oS troubles in the 
‘Middle East that“most of us tend to forget that there are 


/ other danger-spots in the world. I am thinking of Formosa 


during the past week there have been three meetings on this half- 

forgotten trouble area. The third of these was held only today*. Those 
, taking part are Lord Reading, the Minister of State, and Mr. Gromyko, 
_who is Russia’s First Deputy Foreign Minister. If you have not been 
_ following events in Indo-China fairly closely, you might wonder why 
_ these meetings are taking place, why they are being held now rather 


than at any other 1 time, and even why those taking part are Russian and. 


_ British. These questions are worth answering because they show how it 
_is that we British, although we are not_as great a power in the world 
as we used to be, still find ourselves with responsibilities i in places that 
a do not concern us directly. 
‘It all goes back to Geneva in April 1954. Those were the days of 


Dien Bien Phu, the last battle of. the Indo-China war. ‘The: French - 
Union forces: were fighting a losing battle against superior Communist » 


forces and in Geneva the -statesmen- of nine nations. were meeting to 
ty to se Sa, a way of bringing this long and costly struggle to an end. 
As thin 


j have come to have a special responsibility about what is happening in 
Spee Ttisa an odd-situation, because we have never had much of 


But with the trouble we had with the Communist bandits in 
; 948 pope we could not help taking-an interest in 
und the | ner. 6 so to pti It was true ise and it 
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and Indo-China, particularly Indo-China. In. London 


gs happened, the British Foreign Secretary, Mr. Eden, as he» 
“then ‘was, became one of the co-chairmen of that conference. And the — 
other was Mr. Molotov, the Soviet Foreign Minister. That is how we 


in the old colonial days.it was.a special French — 
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whole i what used to be French TadoeCiins went Cansratntay I would — 


not give much for the safety of Malaya, and if I were back in my native 
-country—Australia—I should be wondering how long it would take the 


Communists to be knocking at Australia’ ’s door. 
So it is not difficult to see why we are interested in Indo- China, but 


as things have turned out the situation we are in is still rather curious. 


You remember how the Geneva conference of 1954 ended: the largest 
of the three states of what used to be French Indo-China, the state of 
Viet-Nam, was divided in two at the seventeenth parallel. The top half 
was handed over to the Viet-Minh, the Communists, and the lower half 
went to a nationalist. regime headed by Mr. Ngo Dinh Diem. The 


other two states, Laos and Cambodia, were declared independent. In 


Cambodia things have turned out fairly well, but in Laos, the Com- 


-Munists were supposed to give up two provinces they had seized, but 
_ they have held on to them ever since. As for Viet-Nam, it is easy now 


to see where the agreements went wrong. Mr. Diem’s Government 


looked shaky at the time of the Geneva agreements, and no one took 
much notice of the Viet-Namese nationalists when they said they would 
--have nothing to do with the agreements. It was the French who took. 
over the responsibility for seeing that the agreements were carried out 


and,-as far-as the military side of the agreements was concerned, it has 
worked out fairly smoothly. But the trouble is that there was a political 
side to the agreements as well. General elections were supposed to take 


place throughout Viet-Nam in July 1956—three months from now—so 


that the country could be reunified. 
‘That _is' where the agreements have really broken down. President 


‘Diem, 2 as he now is, has performed something of a miracle. Nobody 


expected him to survive in office, but he has not only survived, he now 
seems to be in a fairly strong position. And he has always refused to 
take part in these general elections on the date prescribed. He is not 
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ee and not Mr. Bulganin who is the power in the land—once again aspire — : 

— to sole and absolute leadership? We cannot tell: but on the answer to. | 
_ this question much will depend, both for the future of the Soviet Union — 
and forthe fru of the word . aoe) ae | 


north is larger than in the south, and he 
_ —the kind we have in this country—have never ao happened i ad 
communist country. So to allow an election would mean virtually 
handing over his half of the country to the Viet-Minh and, he argues, 
‘he did not sign the Geneva agreements, so why should he do this? 
, » As things are, Mr. Diem has to be reckoned with, and it is absurd to. 


against general cistiees as such, fe he 


: Pct the French to see to it that elections are held next July in Viet- 


‘Nam, against the wishes of the Viet-Namese Government. In any case, 


there are only about 10,000 French troops left in Viet-Nam, and by | 


agreement between the French and Viet-Namese, they are all going to 
_be withdrawn before next July. The situation is therefore confused, and _ 


‘I think you will agree that Indo-China is still a danger-spot. The 
trouble is that the Viet-Minh, the Viet-Namese Communists in ‘the 
north, have a powerful army. Indo-China is an old hunting ground of 
mine, and I remember when I was in Hanoi during the Indo-China 
war, the French officers used to say they wished they had General Giap _ 


on their side. General Giap is still the Viet-Minh—the Communist— — 


commander-in-chief, and it does not take a mind-reader to guess what © 


is going on in his mind. He must be feeling that he got the worst of 


the bargain at Geneva and that the simplest way to put things right 
would be to march across the seventeenth parallel into southern Viet- 
Nam, 
_ As for the south, it, too, has. a strong and Bitequipped army, rhorishe 
not much more than a third the size of the Viet-Minh army. It is being 
trained by the Americans, and I have no doubt would make a good 
showing if attacked, but it has had nothing like the battle experience of 
the Viet-Minh army, so I am afraid we have to assume that if it came 
to a straight fight between north and south, General Giap would be in 
Saigon, President Diem’s capital, in a matter of weeks. 


But it probably will not come to a straight fight between north and 


south, otherwise there would be little point in Lord Reading sitting . 


= eam ae Viet-Min 
behind the Viet-Namese 
Americans. In fact not sit 
ones pho are Ae the r 


aeeck 4 in any part a Indochina 
That is where we come back to the talks grey are going.o on in 
Before the talks Serie there was an Seengiine of ‘Notes Deays : 


of accusations. For instance, ‘they accused the ‘American: 
build up the south as a military base for Seato. The Forei 
easily with that one: it pointed out that the Nationalist 
south was actually being cut down, while it was the 
_in the north that was being built up. But there is on 
Note that I would like to stress because it strikes m sense 
approach. It points out that the most important thing in Viet-Nam is” 
to preserve the peace. Later on, we can always get .back to a political’ 
settlement. In other words, the general elections can always be put off, , 
nee let us not allow a war to happen under our noses in Viet-Nam - 

_ The Russians are always talking about peace, and it seems to me that 
‘this is their chance to prove that they 1 mean what they say. They can 
easily see to it that the Viet-Minh does not launch an attack in ‘Viet- 
Nam. That is the kind of gesture I would like to see from the Russian 
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down at a table in London with Mr. Gromyko and trying : settle the leaders who are Ciyeenes in on us this Meck =< Hovie Sergicay, SS 
. The Since Leaders’ Visit ee 
EY p | es By LORD STRANG R mie e ; oe : s ee oe 74 
5 ; 5 ; ae & So Toe lee 


about the forthcoming visit of the Soviet leaders*. One thing is 

plain: it is we who issued the invitation. The Soviet leaders 

are coming as our guests. They will be received by Government and 

people as such, with all courtesy and with a sincere desire to promote 

a growth of mutual understanding. But while weet are here there are 
a number of things we all ought to remember. 


A GOOD many people are dividéd in amd? as I am myself, 


First of all, although there may be a ‘ new look’ in the Soviet Union, 
_ there are many things that have not changed, Stalin has been toppled 


off his pedestal and, like Trotsky, may some day be denied his place 
in the Soviet history books. And there may also, for example, have 
been some let-up in the operation of internal’ security for the time being. 


But the Soviet Union is still a one-party dictatorship, a totalitarian — 
_regime which is the negation of free democracy as we know it. It is run 


by self-appointed rulers intent on maintaining their own absolute 
authority over one of the two most powerful states in the world, and 
holding a number of once-free European peoples in bondage. Externally, | 


the Soviet objective is still to break up the hard-won unity of the free 


peoples and to foment difficulties in sensitive parts of the world. I am 
sure that this remains their essential objective. One has only to look at 


_. the Middle East, for example, to find immediate proof. 


There are some things which seem to be new, but which are not new 


at all, and which have appeared on the scene on other occasions before. 
One of these is the doctrine of ‘ peaceful coexistence ’. This doctrine was. 
propounded by Lenin. Ever since the revolution it has alternated eee 
_ the contrary principles of * indiscriminate hostility *. It may well do so fri 
_ again. Another is the principle of ‘ collective leadership °. This principle — 
was preached by Lenin and by Stalin. It was disregarded and. violated — 
¢ by both of them. It is now being preached by Mr. Khrushchey. Will — 


it come to anything this time? Or will the party leader—for it is he 
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But in- one hie at any rate, there ies certainly been a hanset Stalin. 
would. never leave the territory of the Soviet Union unless he could 
surround himself with Soviet ‘troops, as he did at Teheran and. at 
Potsdam. Now, the Soviet Prime Minister and the Party ‘Secretary mix” 


freely with the leaders and peoples of foreign countries on foreign soil. 
They do not behave quite like this at home. At home, their regime is 

still founded on fear. But abroad, they can exercise the undoubted and 
rather appealing Russian talent for the warm-hearted, personal 
approach, And there is method in all ‘this, this direct ‘approach to 
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my 


foreign peoples, over the heads of their Governments, can be used to 
plant a favourable image of Soviet policy i in the popular mind. ein 
is more insidious than the temptation to believe that because a ; 
leader is personally agreeable and apparently benevolent his p 
necessarily. be benevolent, too. That is a  tenipiaen: wh ch we 
tesist; 2 °*-< sd sa: ro 
The Soviet. authorities complained ‘publicly. and fathead 
‘the other day that some forces in this country did not want 
wider contacts between the Soviet leaders and the British peop 
Foreign Office at once gay | proper answer to this unfounded 
plaint. We all want the leaders to meet our le 
want the ordinary Soviet people r 
and we Japs our Visitors will de 


pom oy 


in Seri 6 and this country 
fi 


is to be relied upon, 
ee mae the world is 
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Three Hundred Years of Anglo-J ewry 


LL children in this country, when they first go to school, learn 
how this island in the North Atlantic came to be populated 
as it is: first by Celtic tribes from the Continent, then by 
Angles and Saxons from Germany; with invasions of 


Romans, Danes, and Norman-French, and 
afterwards immigrations from Flanders, Hol- 
land, and France—most of them of people 
driven out by religious persecutions. This inter- 
mingling has proved of great value. In the 
complicated civilisation of the modern age all 
kinds of different skills, aptitudes, and ideas 
are wanted. ‘It takes all sorts to make a world ’ 
has become a proverb. 
Of the various incomers over the centuries 
“the most important, judged by results, proved 
to be the monks of Rome, led by St. Augustine, 
who brought here the religion. of the Bible. 
Embodied in the Bible was the Moral Law 
,which was to: become the foundation of the 
social life of this country, as of so many others. 
Four hundred years after’ Augustine, under 
the protection of the Norman Kings, a small 
number of Jews came over—that people, 
strangely unique, who already had measured 
their history, not in centuries, but in thousands 
of years. Scattered’ over the world, they kept 
their distinctive character, through a racial 
continuity that was itself preserved by the 
observances of the Bible. Those first few Jews 
settled with their families in England, and 
prospered, but not for long. In the tide of 
religious excitement that swept over Europe 
in the time-of the Crusades, many of the Jews 


in Germany were massacred, and all the Jews in England were expelled. 
For the next four centuries there were only a handful in this country, 


living precariously and concealed. 


But ‘when the Puritan movement took hold. in’ the: sixteenth - and 


seventeenth centuries, an 
intense interest. in the 
Bible spread among the 
English people. Biblical 
names and Biblical texts 
were heard everywhere in 
daily talk. The people of 
the Old Testament, their 
dispérsal, the prophecies 
of their return, were sub- 
jects of continual discus- 
sion. Added to this was 
the knowledge, among 
those responsible for pub- 
lic affairs, that across the 
North Sea, in Hollarld, a 
community of Jews had 
grown up and prospered. 
-The principles of political 
liberty and religious tolera- 
tion established by the 
Dutch allowed them to 
practise their religion 
without interference: they 
became active in com- 
‘merce and useful to the 
Oliver Cromwell, 


state. 


By LORD SAMUEL 


Menasseh ben Israel (1604-1657), the chief spokes- 

man of the Jews in their petition to Cromwell, in 

1656, to obtain official recognition in this country: 
portrait from an etching by Rembrandt 


in’ number—were, as a 
and-added notably to 


of the Jews of Amsterdam came over to ask for leave to establish a 
community here, with similar liberties, he and his Council gave them 
a favourable hearing. Permission was granted, and in the year 1656 the 
first pioneers came over, and settled in Londcn. Now, in 1956, the 


Anglo-Jewish community of today is com- 
memorating the third centenary. : 

For a long time the numbers remained small. 
Not until the latter part of the nineteenth 
century was-there any considerable volume of 
Jewish immigration; this had followed ‘upon 
the Russian pogroms: of the eighteen-eighties. 
Now. again, in our own time, we have wit- 
nessed the mass flight of German and Austrian 
Jews from the nazi extermination: a small part 
were able to reach these shores and so saved 
their lives. The various immigrations of refu- 
gees from religious persecutions in countries of 
the Continent added elements to the population 
that proved in many ways useful and stimulat- 
ing. A’nation which is willing to accept among 
its- citizens people who care for the things of 
the spirit, who are stubborn in matters of 
conscience and ready to suffer for their beliefs, 
will.not lose by its tolerance. Nor will it fail 
to gain materially by the introduction of new 
skills and abilities. 

The Flemish wool merchants and weavers 
in the Middle Ages had introduced into Eng- 
land what was at that time its most profitable 
industry. (The Lord Chancellor, seated in the 
House of Lords on a Woolsack, still reminds us 
of it.) The French Protestants, the Huguenots, 
driven out by a blind persecution—about 80,000 
rule, citizens of education and high character, 
the strength of the nation. The Russian and 


Polish refugees of the nineteenth century brought with them some 
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The oldest Jewish cemetery in England, ‘The House of Life’, in the Mile End Road, Stepney, 


founded in 1656 


industries previously unknown. Now, in the twentieth, the nazis have 


driven away many of the 
ablest professors and re- 
searchers from their uni- 
versities, and a _ great 
number of capable scien- 
tists, technologists, indus- 
trialists, and merchants— 
to Germany’s loss and 
Britain’s gain. 

We stand too close to 
those events to be able to 
see them in their proper 
proportion. Generations 
will\pass before mankind 
will fully realise the in- 
famy of Hitler and his 
accomplices. The deliber- 
ate murder of probably six 
millions of human beings, 
wholly innocent of any 
offence; starved to death 
in concentration camps, or 
asphyxiated, hundreds at 
a time, in gas chambers, 
their bodies burnt in 
refuse incinerators—this 
must stand out as, without 
doubt, the most monstrous 
crime in all the blood- 
stained annals of human 
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2 history. The ancient massacres by Goths, | 


__ throughout the ages, added to them, would not match the total of t 
_. one holocaust. 


of Christians and Jews: 
guide a public opinion on these matters that should be rational and 


_ Aristides always called ‘ the Just ’. 


insignificance, and, with all the victims of a eligious persec 


‘These events were a shock to the Christian. world. . That such a 


thing should have been possible—among a nation which had thought 


itself in the forefront of world culture, situated at the very centre of a 


Europe believed to be enlightened, and after more than a thousand — 


years of established Christianity—that this should have been, not merely 
conceived in the ravings of some maniac, but actually carried into 
effect by the legal government of a great historic state—this could not 
fail to cause deep distress, even dismay, to those who were convinced 
believers in the truth and grace of the Christian religion. 

In order to develop among the people of this country an under- 
standing of these events and their origin, so that not even a first step 
along so disastrous a path should be possible here, the Christian 
Churches, under the leadership of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
invited the Jewish community to join them in establishing a Council 
its purpose was to develop, stimulate, and 


humane. 
All this is part of the tarmac to the present commemoration. It 


has helped to evoke from the national authorities a response to this 
initiative taken by the Jewish community that has been beyond all 


anticipation. The celebrations have been spaced out and have taken 


several forms. One was a religious service of Thanksgiving and Dedica- 


tion, held in the oldest synagogue, built in the City of London only a 


few years after the return, and still intact. There has also been a 


historical exhibition, of great interest, which was accommodated in the 


; Victoria and Albert Museum. Of the council formed to organise the 
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change of government in west Germany. Politics at Bonn 
in the last few years have run on simple and unvarying 
lines, so that most of us have got into the habit of thinking 


ae fe will go on in the same way. But signs have begun to appear — 
that they may not. Ever since the Federal Republic was founded in 1949 © 
__ its government has been in the hands of Dr. Adenauer, who has come to ~ 
_ be identified with the German Federal Republic, in many people’s eyes, 


to a point at which they can be forgiven for wondering whether, if he 
were to die, or retire, or if he were to be driven from power by his 
opponents, it would still be recognisably the same state. 

It is precisely against this tendency to identify Dr. Adenauer -with 
the Federal Republic that there are signs of a reaction nowadays in the 
political parties at Bonn. The Chancellor himself is well aware of his 


position as the familiar and trusted representative of Germany to the 


western world, and on occasion, when he has had to deal with critics 


_©r opponents at home, he has not been averse from reminding his own 
people how much of their country’s political credit is invested in him. 


In the past, while they resented this kind of argument, they often felt 
obliged to give way before it. But there have been signs lately that it is 


__ no longer the trump card that it was. Perhaps it has been played oftener~ 
_ ‘than was really wise. At any rate, in the wave of restlessness which has 


come over west German politics this winter and spring, there is notice- 
able a self-conscious, perhaps I ought to say self-assertive, desire to 
demonstrate that Dr. Adenauer is not identical with German democracy. 
At times in the last few weeks the campaign has become bitter and shrill. 
One has been reminded now and then of the Athenian citizen who voted 
te ostracise the statesman Aristides, because he was bored with hearing 


ae = anee< German situation is that nobody knows in what direction the - Pres ss 
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bine is giving a reception in the ga’ 


_ actively engaged in fostering a right atmosphere. for the rising 


rendering his own beliefs, must be. willing to grant to other people an 


y E may have to aiijutt ourselves to the idea of a possible 


_ Adenauer’s position at Bonn. North Rhine-Westphalia, it is true, is a 


immediate. 
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The phrase ‘ the cult of personality ’ oS 
~ has been picked up from Moscow and turned against the Chancellor in 
- Bonn. Often enough a nation is ready to entrust its affairs unreservedly 
_ to a man in time of crisis or great need, and then, when things are easier, 
_ to make plain its desire for a change. The Germans, if this proves tobe f 
_ their mood, will not be unique in that respect. What is special about 


oe at + bioee was 


Mayor and Corporation of the City of Lon 
for a banquet, at which HRA. the Duke of E 
guest of honour. Of these events a permanent mem 
fund, raised within ‘the community, to be devoted, partly to 
provide moré leaders for the youth movement, which ie 


gene 
tion; partly to the advancement of Jearning by the extablishagah of 
lectureships in Judaic studies at the universities. = 
The. philosopher, comparing the modern world iwitdy the, ancient. or 


_the medieval, will not fail to note, among others, this significant differ- 


ence. For thousands of years attempts were continually made—by wars, 


or by penal laws, or perhaps by the pressure of public opinion—to 
suppress all diversities of religious belief and practice. Now, over the 
‘greater part of the globe, those attempts have almost ceased. The 


principle is becoming generally recognised, as one of the essentia 
elements in an enlightened civilisation, that each m ithout sur. 


equal toleration for theirs. The distinctive tenets of the Jewish. faith, 


always and everywhere, have offered an acid test of the real ; acceptance 


of that fundamental principle. On this tercentenary, the ‘Spirit in which 
the commemoration has been received by the representative authorities. 
of the nation shows that, here at least and by the present generation, 
this august principle is accepted in all sincerity, is honoured and 
observed. “And that i is pres its it co —Home Service, KD 
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sure for Ae will ame the Federal Republic i if and hice that pat 
get ihe pen name i , 


“Social Union rts office, A oe Paha ménthsa ago; and there was no 


great stir when that happened, and no sign that it damaged Dr. 


specially important Land; it includes the Ruhr and Lower Rhine, Ger- 
many’ s biggest concentration of population, industry, and money; it is. 
close to the centre, and influential; Bonn is its territory. But the Regs 
ficant feature of the change of government at Diisseldorf lay rather in 
the fact that it was openly aimed against the Bonn coalition with its 


-Christian Democratic leadership. It was an event in national rather 


than in regional politics, and its reactions. in national politics were _ 


Herr Karl Arnold, us ae had governed’ North Rhine-W 
nine years, is a Christian Democrat, one of Dr. Adenauer’s arty, but 
he had conducted two successful coalitions with the Social Demo 
and, though that alliance broke up, he kept the rep 


present Diet at a: ised 
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‘ebruary, Herr Arnold’s Free Democrat allies turned against him 


negotiated a new alliance with the Socialists, with whom they pro- 

to form.a Land Government, the first in North Rhine-West- 
_to be led by anyone but Herr Arnold; in fact it was led by 
- Steinhoff, a-trade-union Socialist-and an o!d. anti-nazi; he is a 


r mayor of | Hagen, in the Ruhr, and his Deputy Chief Minister — 


uch younger man-who had served under him at Hagen, a Free 
‘Democrat, Herr Willi Weyer. Their Cabinet is a° wholly respectable 
body of men, but their action in forming it is known at Bonn, at any 
‘Tate among the official Christian Democrats,-as the ‘ Diisse'dorf con- 
spiracy ’. Hard _words have been used about it, and hard words thrown 
back. The ‘ conspirators *—T am only using the term for convenience; 
in fact their action was nothing if not open—justified their action as a 


‘blow against ‘ one party rule’ at Bonn, an explanation singularly reyeal- 


ing of the muddle which still exists in Germany about the nature of 
democratic government. In any ordinary vocabulary ‘one party rule’ 
‘means a system very, different from that which has put the Christian 
Democrats. in power at Bonn—quite . legitimately, with a parliamentary 
“majority and the backing of the largest section of the electorate. The 
phrase is a cover for a motive which politicians are often reluctant to 
put into plain words, though in fact it is perfectly normal in politics: 
the desire to get power. The Social Democrats at Diisse'dorf can fairly 
“say that if the Free Democrats were good enough allies for Herr Arnold. 
and Dr. Adenauer, they are good enough for them, As they have pointed — 
“out, Dr. yes himself had debarred them from CEE, office Lay 
any other means. . 

What of the erie charsed that have been Sarton at the Free 
Democrats in Diisseldorf, that, for instance, they are nazis, or neo-nazis, 
or nationalists? In the first place we have to avoid being confused by 
the fact that-the Free Democrats, or many of them, call themselves 
-Jiberals. Certainly liberalism and nazism are opposites; but in Germany 
liberalism and nationalism are not opposites at all. As in Italy, so in 
Germany, the character of * liberalism was strongly, indelibly marked 
by the struggle for national unity in the nineteenth century. The Free 

Democrats are the heirs of at least three parties of the Weimar Republic 
—the old Democratic Party, whom I would call the true liberals; Strese- 
mann’s German People’ s Party, or the national liberals; and the -right- 
wing nationalists who were landed by Hugenberg, against the wishes of - 

some of em in the position-of supporting Hitler’s rise to power. 


> 


‘Liberal and National Strands: ee 
‘It has never yet been possible to say with certainty which of nie 
4 strands. will predominate in the Free Democratic party of the future. 
President ‘Heuss, the party’s former leader, is true liberal, but he is 
now, of course, above party politics. Dr. Thomas Dehler, the present 


chairman, certainly started out as a liberal, and his devotion to indivi-— 


_dual freedom does not admit of doubt; but his attempts to represent 
all the factions of his party tend to bring the national strand in his 
_ideas more and more to the front—all the more because the aspiration: 
- for national unity preoccupies German politicians again, just as it did 

in the nineteenth century. Dr. Dehler has supported the young men of. 
North Rhine-Westphalia in their action against the Christian Demo- 

_erats, and they have, supported him in the open quarrel that has resulted - 

with the group of “his party at Bonn still faithful to Dr. Adenauer, a 

Povia that has accompanied the break up of the government coalition. 

_ For the present Dr. Dehler is very much dependent on the Diisseldorf 

"group; _and its influence i is growing. It would be foolish to forget that 

it was” ‘the Diisseldorf region of the party into which the friends of Dr. 

Verner: eunsss (Goebbels’ former State Secretary). decided to 


ii 
“measure of success. Herr Achenbach, Dr, Naumann’s defender, only 
peo this month to secure election as deputy chairman of the 

North Rhine-Westphalia. But Herr Achenbach and 
almost elder statesmen ‘Penpersd to the men nwiho 


not they, then some men of their generation who are almost bound to | 


thes 
head, and their restless mood is symptomatic, though in an extreme — 


and there has never been any real doubt that they did have a * 


m 
g5 ‘thirty-seven; 
young men were aged n, 
Hitler came to power. Dr. Adenauer can give the oldest of them f 
years. 
other, if it was only the Hitler youth. This by itself does not make 
them nazis, and it would be wrong to prejudge them because of it. “Tf 


have roughly similar experiences will govern Germany in the future. : 


_ What is disturbing about them so far is not an addiction to wrong ideas, 


but their apparent freedom from any definable set of political ideas at 


all. Their youth and their sudden success have made an impact; people — 


are wondering whether they are the type of party manager of the future; ~ 


_ but nobody has a clear idea what they want. Energy, push, and tactical 


skill have got them where they are, combined with a restless dissatisfac= 
tion with the prevailing Government at Bonn, the rule, as they see it, 
of the old men. _ 

They did not cause the quarrel at Bonn between Dr. Dehler a the 
Chancellor; Dr. Adenauer was pursuing the quarrel with vigour before 
Diisseldorf conspiracy’ was hatched. But they brought it to a 


form, of a mood that is perceptibly spreading at Bonn as well. By 
precipitating the break-up of the Bonn coalition they have opened up- 
the possibility that the next Federal Government, after the general 
elections in September next year, may not be a Christian Democratic. 
government, but may be a coalition of Dr. Adenauer’s former allies with 
the Socialists who have opposed him year in, year out, since 1949 or 
earlier. Once this possibility was perceived, the restlessness spread to 
the-Christian Democrats themselves. They, since they are not anxious 


‘to lose power, are beginning to feel themselves forced into the active 
‘competition with the other parties which they had for a time been spared. 
- Dr. Adenauer’is eighty. The succession to the Christian Democratic 


leadership, so far unsettled, and indeed never openly discussed among ~ 
them, has. begun to occupy his followers Papay 


Naturally they have all been through some nazi organisation or 


/ 
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einiportaut New Factor: ers ss 


That in itself is an important new factor in German politics. It isa _ 


mistake to look at what is happening in Germany solely in the narrow 
terms of*the conflict between Dr. Adenauer and Dr. Dehler, two- 
temperamentally antagonistic men, or of the internal divisions in Dr. 


-Dehler’s party—or indeed to treat it as a Free Democratic party pheno- ~ : 


‘menon in any exclusive way at all. The change in the atmosphere is more _ 
widespread than that, although foreign attention has naturally been 
focused on the way in which aspects of foreign policy—west Germany’s 
relations with the western allies and with Russia, her obligations to 
western defence, and the pursuit of national unity—have - been made 
into bones of contention between the governing party at Bonn and its 


new opponents, who have managed to agree on these matters until quite _ 


lately. There is food for thought here. 


But we have to look at the other parties as well, at the whole of the _ " 


' political scene on the Rhine. If we do that, we find traces of movement 


and restlessnéss on nearly every side: in the disgruntled parties which © 
have left the coalition at Bonn; among the Social Democrats—sensing 
the possibility of power, after many frustrating years, pawing the earth 
in the valley like. the war-horse in the’ Book of Job. The Christian 


“Democrats, the ruling party, are beginning to smell the battle afar off, 


too, and they are going through their own ferment of ideas, questioning, 
and criticism. The Federal Chancellor is not immune from criticism 
in their ranks, either: his method of government, which some of his 
party find too solitary and remote; his small circle of close advisers; 
the manner in which power tends to be channelled through one official 
with a controversial history, Herr Globke, to the exclusion of more 
representative men—all these, and, more generally, what is called ‘ the 
Bonn climate ’, a phrase which implies something shut in and enervating, — 
are the targets ‘of discontent. 

All in all, it appears that the equilibrium of west German politics 
under Dr. Adenauer is giving way to a period of manoeuvre and, very 
likely, of faction, which will expose the political fabric of the Federal 
Republic to its first really searching test. This will certainly have its 


" unappetising features, and it may contain dangers, both for the Germans 


and for those of their allies who have based their policies on the assump- 
tion that German policy will remain constant. 

German post-war democracy has not really shown its paces yet, 
and. no one can say how it will conduct itself when the period of almost 
unnatural immobility ends. Still, if signs of its end had not come in - 


, 
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you of the two main dangers that I see facing us now. They do not ~ 


hare of facdon ‘the alternative 1 been 
democracy in Germany. To assume that o € group Bt 
with power would be to assume that the Republic had: hopelessly 
weak roots. Perhaps the prospect of a period of movement in German 
politics, uncomfortable though it may be, is not unhealthy. And there 
_ has been one wholly encouraging feature of political life at Bonn in thet 


The German Challenge ee no 


$ 


ROM time to time it has been my ‘ney to see “ihe foreign 
countries represent a technical or scientific threat to Britain 
in war. I was concerned, for example, with the German radio 
beams of 1940, and with the V1 and V2 campaigns of 1944. 
‘I now spend most of my time’ in a university, but I still cannot help 
keeping watch for threats to this country, and I feel that I must tell 


involve a war in the military sense at all, for I am assuming that there as hes report says ‘a ctanaeesbe sum’. I Lidniedl en report for 


= ; is a stalemate in open warfare which will divert the struggle into more careful reading. It gives a picture of a most vigorous recovery in 


peaceful channels. From our point of view, there are going to be two German science and. technology. Le me Rak the Stare para 
main factors in this struggle: our technical and scientific achievement, graph: 


nad the spirit of our people. : ae ; : is Progress in Sch actoaes ‘upon which nek economic “tetas a 
: : consequently the political effectiveness of any country depends in the 
world today, rests upon the scientific research effort which the a 
is prepared to undertake and for which it is prepared to pay. This 
is. clearly appreciated in western Germany on all sides, Political, © 
economic, and technological. As a result, western Germany has reached - 


Acute Need ‘for Scientists 
I shall not say much about the need fog more scientists and tech- — 
nologists. You have only to look at the appointments columns of the 


i 


newspapers to see how acutely the need is already felt. I will say a stage where, starting from widespread destruction and chaos, it has, 
only this: if I had any success as an intelligence officer in ‘the war in a brief space of ten years, regained a position amongst the world’s 
it was because I was seeking out the technical achievements of the leaders in the scientific and technological fields. It is an impressive _ 
Germans. Once we were able to find these in a particular field, say achievement. ‘ : ‘ = ee 
- radar, we were immediately able to understand all the associated aspects. The eaten ar Ceanadi achievement i is even rante ‘obvigue: ae “other 


_ of defence—for example, the German night-fighters and their control— - fejds. Starting from virtual bankruptcy in 1948, and with its industry “ 


a 


wee 
Pe 


a ee 


because the technical basis was the key to the whole superstructure of Jargely in ruins, western Germany now holds dollar reserves greater 4 


_ air Operations. Even more is this true of the economic and military pot only than those of this country but of the whole sterling bloc. 


_Strength of a nation today, as technology plays a larger and larger | According to the British Economic Survey of 1956, German-manu-— 
“part. One nation above all others has realised this: Russia. From - factured exports increased by eighteen per cent. between 1954 and | 
Lenin onwards, the masters of the Russian people have understood 1955; ours increased by only seven. Western Germany - has outstripped 
the value of science and technology; and they have pressed ahead ys in steel production, and she is capturing our shipping orders. 
with vast training schemes which are now bearing fruit. In a recent Anybody who visits Germany must immediately be struck by ‘the : 


talk on the Third Programme Sir Francis Simon spoke admirably enthusiastic sense of Pepe that is s evident at all, levels, from worker : 


about the Soviet bid for technological leadership*, and of the way in ~ to director. 3 He 4 
which we ought to meet it. He pointed out that more science students ~ Bets ss eS 
are now coming out of Soviet schools of higher education than out of the 4 PE Ml ee So Na Se # j= a a eee 
whole of the schools in the non-communist countries, and that in a few — Sense of Purpose =. eae ae 2 ele 
years time this will give Russia a commanding advantage. unless we —- This brings me to my second Soists : Selene ad technology : are . not” 
vastly improve our own position. the only thing in life, indeed it might be very dangerous if they y were. _ 


With their rising scientific potential, the Russians are able to fer We must do more to develop them, and in this direction the concern» 
a generous degree of technical aid to less advanced countries. This new” of our Government over ‘technical education is to be welcomed, and~ 


‘tactic enables them to win these countries to their side by sending in jt is to be hoped that the expansion will be executed vigorously; but I 
technicians who can be far more effective ambassadors than. professional believe, even speaking as a scientist, that there-is somethin; 0 


to 
diplomats, for technology finds. far fewer international barriers than that is even more urgent. I have said that the Germans have oa intense 
do political creeds—or even religious beliefs. _ sense of purpose. We once had a sense of. purpose—after Dunkirk: 
. So we have much to think about in what the Russians tage achieved: a ‘Stimulation it was to be i Britain eke er 1945 > ‘seem 
Let us admit that there is nothing unfair about it; they may have been ‘as. 2 
wiser than we were in encouraging science thirty years ago. At the — was in. Germany Fecenhy ee the anvitatioh oF ‘some “of | 
same time, we must not overlook other countries, and in particular opponents among the German generals, I ask them 
we must pay attention to the rise of western Germany. As with had been any inspired leadership to bring nt 
Russia, her progress is due in part to a more lively appreciation of recovery. ‘They told me that it was no single lead 
the importance of the scientist and the engineer. A report on German — Every individual German had of his own 
Research Today, by Hermann von Miller, describes the ere the to put his country back | among the leaders. — 
German scientists are playing : their reward. ; 
Behind their seemingly almost fanatical zest for work there lies - But what about us? I can : think, and Be 

not merely a real enthusiasm, but also the force of circumstance. a gloomy list of signs ever since “the: w. 
Science and learning . . . particularly in Germany . . . have become ‘ Not many pieces of new equipment otihed ton 
_ cardinal factors in the struggle for existence of millions ‘of people. . - properly without our having to overha ; 
This is also brought out in a recent report{ written by the British — grew so dirty that the Chief Inspector 

_ Scientific Attaché in Bonn, Mr. K. H. Lauder. Here i is one onto dirt was no longer a negligible factc 

© from his report: _ _ longer. possible to see whether an 


* Printed in THE LISTENER of January 19 a + Science and Tectlory in Western cane Zz Petaetins HM. 
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ora. Bese piagicaes a product which 


Horseguards i in London, The dréssings was sO - 
the son of an old King’s ‘Company man, 
the companies passed. I was. brought -. “ 


the precision on which ‘we pride. - 
¢ want. to uate too age Berg of ‘these ‘cme They j just t happen 
ones” of. ge ie know personally, and Le may be no worse 


explanation common- to then alba some- - 
his. job. I want, therefore, to.say. ‘something — 
job’, because this is where we face a particular” 
nany, and, ‘unless we recover our pride, all our achieve- - 


0 products the German version is better engineered cand 

made’ than its British counterpart. ” The world i is realising - 

e turning to Germany; even we ourselves are buying — 

in preference to our own, because the Germans are” 

that extra care and effort which we used Proudly ' to claim 
e characteristics of British workmanship. pea 
, See sees 
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- Pride ‘and Faleé Pride. ae eee 

In talki ng. of pride in the job, let me say that there is true” pride 
and false pride, and that I am not proposing that we should become 
‘fastidious, The first consideration about | any job is that it should be. 
matched to its purpose. It is, in fact, quite possible to-do a job too - 
well. Hitler, for example, criticised Russian tanks when they’ were 
‘shown to him because the outside surfaces were left rough. On the other — 
hand, one of his more discerning experts pointed out that where they 
had to be well machined they were well machined; external finish was 
comparatively unimportant. It is_also possible to-have undue pride 
in, ‘say, i individual craftsmanship, and to extol it in comparison with _ 
| machine-made articles. However much we admire such craftsmanship— 
and I appreciate it intensely—we ‘must realise what effort it takes, and ~ 
ask whether it is worth while. I think that we used to have a misplaced 
pride i in the job on this account, so that, for example, our English clock- 
makers, who were the best in the world, clung too long to their hand- 

made products and lost the world market to the paromatically Produced 
watches of Switzerland... 
ety Having admitted the danger of. misplaced pride; I think sthat- most 
‘of us would rather be associated with men who do their jobs too well ~ 
rather than not well enough. Over and above the immediate purpose 
-of the job itself there is the additional consideration of beauty in the 
product, and the ‘satisfaction of geoeig - out a sjob that we are certain 
will be up to its purpose. 
ns _ Certainly’ in Britain today; feeling has. swung t00 far the as way, 
‘if indeed there is any conscious feeling at all. What has gone wrong? 
We: were tired after the war. Markets, with Germany and Japan knocked ». 
out, were easy, and. any product, almost however shoddy, would sell. 
‘Threats | of strike brought, and continue to bring, more pay without ~ 
“any rise in standard of work. Since 1946 we have paid ourselves eighty - 
per cent. more money for producing only twenty per cent. more articles, 
while the quality of the articles has in general remained indifferent. 
The average British worker now produces less than three- -quarters of — 


‘way ‘of contrast, official German figures obtained for me by Mr. Lauder 
in Bonn show that the German worker has in the same period nearly | 
doubled his output for every Reichsmark of wages that he receives. — 
st, the Government is taking a lead in making these facts more — 
nerally realised, and there is a good deal of discussion about what 
ught to be done. I believe, though, that it has been insufficiently 
: that no political measures can be effective unless each one 
s is working at full efficiency, and that this will only happen when 
: f us has a due pride in his job. I would put this as one of — 
factors in. Saat survival enous the leaders of me world; it 


beside me growling ‘You're quite — As 


and technology will be wasted. It is obvious that in a - 


do 


what he did even in 1948 for every £1 of wages that he is paid. By . the essays were never prepared for publication during his lifetime; 


jate jo PBS eidoing tier . 
was an aspect of pre-war at lent itself to the possi- ve 
$ ‘of ‘abuse, such as the na icted upon western Europe — 

with their concentration camps, while the. diligent German worker was - 
paying ‘so much attention to his own job that he had no time a ae 
‘think what his leaders were getting him to work for. In Britain w + weg 
are, I hope, a long way from that danger, but the simple fact remains 
that if the individual German or Russian or American or Japanese does his 
_a better job than the individual Briton, then we are not going to-sell ce 
‘enough abroad to earn-our food. Our efforts at-foreign policy will come =~ 
- to nothing if our home effort is-not- -soundly based..The two main props — 
in that.base are our-ability to invent and our capacity to work. The - 
former we can stimulate by more technical education; the latter a 
be aroused ae leadership. — 


* 
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“Satisfaction * in Sinehie a ‘Gaba: Jobs t 
~ So far, I have spoken of mere survival. Beyond hae hohcen ne a 
is the satisfaction, open to all of us, that can alone be obtained from 
doing a good job. Is not at least part of our industrial discontent due - 
to the fact that so many men have lost that satisfaction? We must call — 
_for better work, and support this call by a drive to reduce the drudgery — 
that many still experience. This is where automatic machinery can really _ soe 
help: by reducing drudgery it, will givesmore ‘Chance to more men to 
jobs they can take pride in. 
Despite everything that has happened since the war, I have suiiclent 
faith in our countrymen to believe that they would respond to a call. 
for a better job if it were properly put. After all, we did it after 
’ Dunkirk, and we did it a good many times before that. Are we to 
prove ‘unworthy of our rude forefathers who with few tools, and from oe 
“their poor homes, went to work every day for centuries to build our 
great cathedrals? I had the privilege of knowing the chief tester of 
- Rolls-Royce cars. If he found a fault he used to go into the workshop — 
_and say to the workman responsible: ‘ You can’t do that sort of thing— 
this car is England’. Recalling that remark, I do not want to represent 
that the picture is blacker than it really is. There are fortunately many - 
people who have not let their standards go: you need only have seen ~ 
some of the recent drill displays by the Sandhurst cadets to appreciate 
that. At this moment, too, we hold the land, water, and airspeed records. —S_. 
An fact, there are plenty of signs that our old powers are still latent, — . 
maintained by the devotion of an enthusiastic minority who have refused 


#4 


to submit to the general lethargy, and who may ultimately rank in-our 


history alongside the ‘ gallant few ’_of 1940. The present cinerea ae 
is more insidious, but it is no less acute on that account. ; 
I am sure that we can pull up, if everyone is made to see that ‘thee 


danger that faces us is just as real as any other form of national — 


disaster. In this matter, those of us who are concerned with young 
people in schools and universities, or who head firms, are in,a most . 


» responsible position. By our example, we must show those who look to 


us for leadership that ‘the job’ ought not to be a thing of which you 
do a minimum. for a maximum of pay, but one of your main ways of 
finding personal fulfilment. It is also the way to give our conta yo 


‘ chance. of once again setting an a to Ee world. 
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With the publication ‘of Essays on the Roaolody of Culture (Routledge aaa 
Kegan Paul, 28s.) all the sociological work of the late Karl Mannheim 
is now available to English readers. ‘The present volume consists of 
three long and interconnected essays on. which Professor Mannheim was » 
working when he was expelled by the nazis in 1933. Although he made 
some revisions of the first drafts during his earlier years in England, 


the drafts and notes have been edited and translated by Professors Ernest 
Mannheim and Paul Kecskemeti with considerable skill and ingenuity. 
The titles of the three sections are: ‘Towards the Sociology of the 
_ Mind’, ‘ The Problem of the Intelligentsia ’ , and ‘ The Democratization of 
Culture’: The essays form a most useful supplement to the sociology 
of knowledge, as developed by Mannheim in his Jdeology and Utopia and 
beara works. 


* * * 


A series of Third Programme lectures on ‘ The Revolution in Philosophy ’ ; 
given by A: J.. Ayer, W. C. Kneale, G. A; Paul, D. F. Pears, P. F. 
Strawson; G. J. Warnock, and R.A. Wollheim, has been published by 


- Macmillan, price 10s. 6d., with an introduction by Gilbert Ryle. 
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The J ews. in Britain | 


community in England. It has been said that in his foreign policy 
Oliver Cromwell combined the instincts of a Puritan Don Quixote 
and of a commercial traveller. That is possibly less than fair to the 


great Lord Protector. The instinct for liberty of conscience burned 


fiercely within him. Admittedly the Jews could make out a case for 
‘themselves not only on economic grounds but also as seventeenth 


- century intelligencers. But had it not been for Cromwell’s freedom from 
purely religious prejudices, it is doubtful whether any government of 


that time would have allowed a Jewish community to settle here. Where 
Cromwell was antagonistic to religious liberty, it was almost always on 
political and not religious grounds. The Anglican Church was associated 


in his mind with the Royalist Party; the Roman Catholic Church with — 
the Irish guerrilla wars; the Society of Friends with disturbances in local _ 


churches. But the Jews were peaceable settlers.. And so it was that in an 


| age still darkened by religious persecutions (the reign of King Charles II 
- saw the 
the Edict of Nantes) the Anglo-Jewish community was established. . 


‘Clarendon Code’, that of King Louis XIV the revocation of 


But of course it was not until the Victorian age that the Jews were 
relieved of their political disabilities. Like the nonconformists, they were 


long excluded from the universities and from sharing in the government. — 
_ They were similarly penalised in most other European countries. And, 
_as Werner Sombart pointed out, this very exclusion stimulated their _ -! 
genius for trade (as it did also with the Quakers). Shut out from many 


sides of the national life, they concentrated on business and ‘financial 
activities in which they have always excelled. Also they were highly 


_ conscious of the values of family life and of their responsibilities to 
_ their own community. Few are unaware of the strength and weaknesses 
of this remarkable people or of the contributions that they have made 
to our civilisation. Though often condemned by the prejudiced as mere — 


men of business, they have in fact produced famous lawyers, philo- 


sophers, musicians, and scientists. Lord Samuel himself is one of ‘the ‘ 


most distinguished of our elder statesmen. 


But theirs is a tragic history. The curse of the Wandering Jew became 
a reality and they have suffered the extremes of persecution in many — 
lands. Those who think themselves somehow superior to their ancestors — 
of the Cromwellian age would do well to remind themselves that the 
‘most ghastly assault on the Jews has been witnessed in our lifetime. 
The Hitlerian infamy in the deliberate murder of the Jews in Germany, 


of which Lord Samuel speaks, was worse, if possible, than the pogroms 


carried out earlier in eastern Europe. But both Britain.and the United — 
States (which now contain two large Jewish communities) benefited — 
from their intelligence and industry consequent upon the enforced — 


emigration of the nineteen-thirties. Even today the foundation of Israel 
is a subject of political controversy and the exact interpretation of. the 


so-called ‘ Balfour pledge’ is a topic for historical arguments. But what- 


ever the errors of statesmanship may have been, it can scarcely be 


questioned that the creation of Israel was. a remarkable achievement — 
by the world Jewish community or that Christian sympathisers in ~ 
different British political parties helped forward the Zionist movement 


in Pravda and Ievestia, expressing _ the hope t 


N a talk which we publish on somes page Lord Samuel com- Could make a valuable contribution towards solving the di 


memorates the tercentenary of the resettlement of the Jewish — 


. service broadcast the Tass transmission of the previous da 


in the pau? Ss ae 
nuclear weapons’. A ni 
the W.P.C. meeting co y 
~ talks in London. Among many broadcasts 
- to Britain, was one by Academician Kosminsky, 
The time is ripe for casting away the mad. armami 

_ cold war policy, rere 
On April 15, the day of Mr. Bulganin’ and Mr 
from the Soviet Union, Moscow radio quoted fror 


strengthen Anglo-Soviet friendship, and pointing out 1 


question. Both newspapers claimed that the visit was not ai 
_ splitting Britain from its western allies: one of the main o 
_ would be to develop Anglo-Soviet trade. On April 9 Moscow hom 


the Soviet leaders’ regret that they would not be able to 

_of the kind invitations of ‘ hospitable British citizens 
visits are not included in the programme drawn up by the British side 

Apparently, there still exist certain forces in Britain which do no 


want to permit a freer mingling between the Soviet easter: and ‘the 
population of Great Britain.. _ ; oe a 


From Switzerland, the National Zeitung v was $ quoted as. ‘commenting: 
Through their protest, the Soviet leaders have shown their hand. As 

far as they are concerned they are not coming for a courtesy visit and 
serious talks with the British Government, but for a Be tour. 
They seek to win the heart of the British’ worker, 34 
A number of other western newspapers expressed similar views. An 
east German broadcast, in a light-hearted vein, suggested — that the 
alleged restrictions on the Soviet leaders making « contact bebe the general 
public was due to the fact that— ; ae 


For years now the women of Britain have Sat saying : d Eden! that’s 
our idea of a man! ’ | And then along comes Malenkov a pangs ZOeS. 
his glamour! i ; 


A Moscow broadcast Gees a Pravda leading article on ue W.P.C’s 
‘ noble initiatives ’, and reminded readers that the peace partisans would 
now find their chief. task in the disarmament struggle. Soviet home-and 
foreign listeners were given the texts of the W.P.C.’s ‘ appeal to. the 
world public’, its telegram to the United Nations Disarmament. sub- 
Committee, and its declaration on ‘ co-operation with all ager forces = 
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A Vatican broadcast in Hungarian asked ses see cect 


Will the peace-partisans drummed together from East and West (at 
Stockholm) remember that the peace movement is forever linked with 
the name of Stalin? It is’ on Stalin’s orders that the movement was 
~ launched, it is Stalin whom it praised, it is Stalin whose aims it served. 
- Will the delegates to this session ponder that there must be something. 
“wrong with Communist. pe For which is. the true ‘Peace: Stalin’ Ss 

or Khrushchev’s? mis : = : 


A Czechoslovak opie: quoting che Communist Party organ Rude 
Pravo, admitted : > 4 

There are in our ae % immature or. - disoriented people vega 
themselves whom and what to believe. . 
to find their way through tg new situation. Ours advice 
= a eave: faith i in the eh: : es ; 
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to its long-desired end. Men of liberal views who hate cruelty and  ‘ re ca’ 


_ persecution need not be ashamed of Britain’s conduct towards the eae this 
_ in modern history, stretching from the days 2 ee Cromwell 
those of Winston Churchill. 
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THE ‘DEW’ LINE 

IN THE FAR NORTH of Canada, inside the. Arciia 
Circle, a chain of radar stations ‘stretches across 
‘miles of barren ice and frozen seas: This is 


called the ‘Dew’. line. - The letters of the 
name. stand for ‘distant early warning’, be- 
cause this is a line of defence against possible 
aerial attack across the Pole. For the first time 
since the building of these stations began, a 
group of reporters has been allowed to see 
‘them. One of them was STANLEY BURKE, who... — 
‘sent this report through the Canadian Broad- 

casting Corporation to ‘Radio Newsreel’. ~. 

_ “This is one of the great engineering feats 
of modern times’, he said. ‘It is man’s first 
‘great assault on the Canadian Arctic, From a | 
purely civilian point of view, this radar line 
will have an enormous bearing on the develop- 

‘ment of the northern half of Canada—one. of 
‘the richest and cruellest lands in the: world. 
And from a military point of view this land is 
important for the whole Nato community. 

_ ‘Today, only sixteen months after the 
decision was taken to build the ‘line, there are dozens of radar sites 
scattered across 3,000 miles of the bleakest, toughest country in the 
world. The effort to. put it there has required the services of more than 

- 100,000 men; 2,700 companies. It has taken the biggest peace-time air- 
lift in history—220 civilian and military aircraft. The airlift alone will 
_go down in aviation history. This was a real “ fly by the seat of your 
pants ” operation. The pilots and planes were recruited from all over 
the world. Some of the aircraft were British Yorks, veterans of the 
Berlin airlift. 

‘Within three months of the go-ahead signal, the first single-engine, 
ski aircraft were heading north across the barren lands. They landed 
on the tundra, and the construction of landing strips on frozen lakes 
began. Larger aircraft landed carrying equipment; then giant: freight 
aircraft parachuted twenty-ton bulldozers. Some of the parachutes failed 
and some “ dozers” kept right on going through the ice, making, as the 
Americans said, some of the “biggest danged fishing holes in the Arctic”. 

‘Nineteen aireraft crashed and twenty men were: killed. Many of the 
aircraft went down on the desolate, barren lands where winds get up 
to.a screaming 100 miles an hour and pec drop to fifty and sixty 
below zero. Then, last summer, there 
were war-time-size convoys,. totalling 
more than 100 ships. They moved into 
the still only partially charted waters of 
the fabled North-West Passage where, 
since the days of the Elizabethans, 
British navigators fought incredible 
hardships. The convoys penetrated 
almost to the ice-locked waters where, 
only a little more than 100 years ago, 
Sir John Franklin perished with his 
entire expedition. Today, 4,000 men 
are at work on construction camps, and 
they are welcoming the return to spring, 
after working through the gloom and 

_cold of the three-month arctic night ’. 


CUCKOO TIME 

‘ The official date of the appearance of 
the cuckoo ’, said NORMAN TURNER in 

The “Northcountryman ’, ‘is April 21 

—that-is, according to folklore. How- 

‘ever, whenever it is heard for the first” 
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The crew of one of the aircraft flying supplies and equipment to the 
*Dew’-line outposts, permed by huskies attached to the camp 
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An aircraft coming in to land at a ‘ Dew ’-line station with supplies 


over your money for luck—it is the worst thing in the world to have 
none in your pocket at the time. But we northerners go one better. We 
take out ours and spit on it! And another thing to remember, what- 
ever you happen to be doing at that moment is going to -be your 
chief occupation for the rest of the year. For the unmarried ‘maids, 
there: is something special. If you take off your left shoe as soon 
as you hear the cuckoo, you will find a hair inside it of the same colour 
as your future husband’s. Northumberland girls have a slight variation 
of this. They take off an article of clothing, and they have to examine 
it for clues. Their husbands-to-be will quickly appear before them. 

* But the cuckoo does not only forecast events for the lovesick. Young 
and old can ask it how many years they have to live, as Yorkshire 
children have done for centuries. As soon’ as they have heard it, they 
rush up to a cherry tree and shake its branches, singing as they do: 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo! cherry tree, 

Pretty bird, come tell to: me, 

How many years? Before you fly, 

How many years before I die? 

Every petal that falls counts as one year that the child will live. Another 
method, not really to be recommended, 
I-think; was to. count the number of 
times the cuckoo answered the jingle. 

“I suppose there were two main rea- 
sons for the cuckoo being regarded as a 
bird of wonder. First, its distinctive 
song was easily recognised and one of 
the first in the year to be heard. In fact, 
it was looked upon as a messenger of 
spring, and after its. appearance the 
weather was ‘Supposed to improve. 
There is the well-known Borrowdale 
legend to support this, the one about 
the local people building a wall to 
enclose the cuckoo so.that the dale 
would have eternal spring. 

“The other reason was probably its 
habit of never building its own nest. 
That was enough to single out the 
cuckoo as a bird quite extraordinary— 
although there are at least two explana- 
tions for it. An ancient theory was that 
the festivals of the Virgin were holy 
days for all living creatures and that 
all work ceased. Animals stopped mak- 
ing their homes, birds paused in their 
task of nest-building—all except the 
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cuckoo. And for its sin, this bird was condemned for ever to live without 
building a nest of its own. But a more pleasant explanation is that the 
poor creature was so busy answering peoples’ questions about how long 
they had to live, and how long before they marry, that it just had not 
time to build its own nest’. 


CROSSING THE SAHARA ON FOOT 

‘I wanted to trek the desert for the thrill:of it, for the record, and 
to find a nomad tribe in its ageless setting ’, said FIROOZE COLAABAVALA 
in a talk in the Home Service. ‘ At first, the going was smooth and 
the novelty of “crossing the Sahara” alone was stimulating. But after 
some miles with the sun beating down with increasing heat as it rose, 
and the pack on my back growing heavier with each mile, I began to 
wish myself anywhere but in the Sahara. I had gone too far to turn 
back, and plodded on and on. 

‘Hotter and hotter the hours passed; tiredness turned to ache, the 
water bottle bumped heavily against me with every step. I took deep 
draughts easing its weight and my thirst, until promptings that I might 
yet value its contents beyond gold stayed my drinking. The heat was 
blistering now—no shade, no tree or shrub was in sight. Only the harsh 
brittle sand, and everywhere the view stretching away devoid of land- 
marks to the inexperienced traveller. 

‘I walked for miles and miles through the waste, miles of blazing 
white nothingness..I kept following footsteps ahead of me, until I 
discovered that they were my own. I was walking in circles. The only 
sign of life I saw was an occasional lizard, and whenever I turned over 
a boulder I found a scorpion or two. : 

‘I tore off my sleeves. I groaned and turned my aching eyes skyward: 
from a cloudless blue the sun blinded down on me, huge circlés of 
light round it like the inside of an oyster shell. So bizarre was the 
scene now to my aching brain that I felt I could stretch out my hand 
and stroke the sky; I tried, and the ground rose up to meet me. I lay 
exhausted, thankful for even the hot desert floor to rest upon. I knew 
I could go no farther with my load. I cast off my luggage, and retaining 
only the water bottle, I set off, refreshed a little from the rest. 

“At one part in the desert the heat was intensified to produce an 
ocean of silver shot with prismatic colours; all about me the sand had a 
faint sheen of colour, and towards the west and the south a column 
of light-grey smoke rose—my imagina- 
tion, or a mirage caused by the warm 
air from the desert sand rising into the 
furnace atmosphere. It was breath- 
takingly beautiful, and for a moment I 
just stood there, seeing the scene as a 
panorama without absorbing the details. 
To the left, or the right, or behind, or 
wherever my eager gaze was turned, I 
thought I saw oases, a moving flock of 

sheep or camels on the horizon glare; 
insubstantial mirages that came and 
went, now expanding, now contracting. 

‘Late into the afternoon, with the 
sun dipping down in the sky, the air 
became cooler. I felt thankful for the 
closing of the furnace door and plodded 
on, until suddenly the ghibi, the sand- 
and dust-laden wind of the desert, blew 
from the south. From the clear sunlight 
the world shifted, swiftly changed into 
howling chaos; the winds screamed and 
drove sand like a blinding shroud across 
the face of the desert. I fell behind a 
hump of sand, screened my face and 
mouth as best I could, and huddled 
close to the ground. I reached for my 
water bottle—the sand had swallowed 
it up. 

‘ At last a fate kinder than I could 
expect guided my path across a group 
of Bedouin tribesmen. Never was a man 
more thankful to see his fellow crea- 
tures! They gave me water from a 
water hole, which was incidentally only 
ten feet away—it was covered with a 
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. Libya on a donkey. 


Libyan tribesmen, ‘dressed as in biblical times’, photographed by 
Firooze Colaabavala ; 
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stone. I quenched my thirst, was very sick, and passed out once again. 
When I regained consciousness I was in agony—the skin of my arms 
was peeling off. : . 

‘I travelled with the Bedouin for some days. By various ways I 
progressed into Tunisia, and to the oasis of Ben Ghardia, which 
is about twenty miles from the Libyan border, and finally entered 
As good an introduction, I guess, as any to 
the land where the calendar goes back for generations and people 
dress as in biblical times’. © 


ROMAN REMAINS IN THE FOREST OF ALICE 

For some years now archaeologists have been finding in this country 
and. in Europe very large Roman storage jars, the origin of which has 
been a mystery. Now, the problem may well have been solved as a 
result of excavations in a Hampshire forest. This is the Alice Holt 
Forest at Binsted on the banks of the River Wey. The Alice Holt area 
is itself the remains of a primeval oak forest. The man who made the 
latest discovery is Major. A. G. WADE, who spoke about it in ‘ The 
Eye-witness ’. : ; 

“Ten years ago’, he said, ‘I was in the forest with a member of my 
Home Guard Company, and he showed me a place beneath the trees 
where there was much broken pottery. He had heard. his grandfather 
speak of ancient potteries in the forest. 

“I realised that the pottery was Roman and the site—nine square miles 
of it—could be that of the actual pottery kilns where Romans had made. 
and fired their wares. Some leading archaeologists and senior members 


of the Forestry Commission were of the opinion that we had found only 


rubbish dumps. I could not agree on this because from long experience 
of Roman kilns and from the evidence at hand, provided by the wasters 
—that is, the spoilt pieces—I knew that this must be a kiln site. But 
where were the kilns? Ten years of trial and error did not solve the prob- 
lem. No one, to date, had recorded an actual Roman kiln in the forest. 

“Then Colonel Meates, the archaeologist who is excavating the now 
famous Roman-British Christian villa at Lullingstone, Kent, found, let 
into the floor of one of the rooms of the villa, a large stone jar which he 
described as “quite magnificent”. “ Was it made in the Alice Holt 
kilns? ” he asked. ; 

““Yes ”, I answered. I had recognised the ware as being identical 
with some of the sherds I had recovered 
from the forest site. Could I prove it, 
and date the forest ware?, he asked. 
Back in the forest I decided on further 
excavation. With the generous help 
of diggers, transport, etc., provided 
by interested friends we dug into what I 
call a kiln mound. On the third day, we 
found a kiln full of great. sections of 
immense Roman jars, exactly similar in 
form, technique, and decoration to the 
Lullingstone jar. When the modern: 
potter fires the clay, it comes out of his 
kiln brick-red in colour. But the Romans 
had a secret: their clay came out slate- 
blue, and no one can discover-how they 
did it. 

“You may ask why this area should 
have been chosen as the site of what 
may well have been the first mass- 
production pottery industry in Britajn. 
The answer to that is that all the 
materials were to hand—oak to provide 
the charcoal; an immense deposit of 
clay and all the sand necessary to mix 
with it. The great jars they produced 
were in shape like a giant Chinese ginger — 
jar, three to four feet tall and three feet — 
in diameter, and delicately decorated — 
with combed ‘chevrons, running spirals, — 
and a pattern looking like braided rib-— 
bons. What is their date? Some say the 
third century, some the fourth. I say 
fifth, for this was the last of the Roman ~ 
forest kilns of Alice Holt befo: 
Roman Empire fell and the legic 
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A View along O’Connell Street, Dublin, with Nelson’s Pillar in the distance 


Dublin: Decline and Fall 


By ULICK O’CONNOR 


NE day last summer I was walking through Dublin with 

Oliver St. John Gogarty, who was just back from New York, 

when we happened to meet Kenneth Reddin, the District 

Justice; who also writes in his spare time some poetry; and 
who wears an attractive string affair in the place where most people 
sport a tie. ‘Ah’, cried Gogarty, ‘an apparition, Reddin, the last of 
the Dublin characters ’. 

I felt that Gogarty was like Ossian returning fromthe Land of 
Eternal Youth to find Ireland bereft of her heroes and none come to re- 
place them. Often, last summer, I would come across Gogarty walking 
through the proud streets of the Athens of his youth; silvered he was 
now, but tall and slim and hawk-like handsome; almost like one of the 
princes that Yeats dreamed into the pages of his Irish sagas. A great 
lyric poet is what Yeats called Gogarty: in him are married the fires 
of the Gael and the generous spirit of the Greeks—the first Greco-Celt. 
But the Dublin he knew was now no more. No peers left to drink delight 
of battle with. Only a few now who had seen the great.men plain. 
Things have changed in Dublin. How could any poet nourish his 
imagination in an atmosphere where a symbol of splendour like the 
top-hat was officially banned in favour of drab ‘Anthony Edens’? 
The top-hat was thrown out by De Valera in the nineteen-thirties. Not 
even the Eucharistic Congress brought back these fine articles of reaction 
on the heads of his Ministers. Six months before this they had worn 
toppers at a conference in Canada, so a contemporary ballad had it: 

Proclaim it to the heavens, 

And sing, ye angels, sing, 
It was silk hats for Ottawa 
But caps for Christ the King. 
In the early years of the Free State, they even tried to take the wigs 
and gowns off the judges and put them into kilts. But the lawyers were 
cute enough and sabotaged this move with sophistry. Lately, even 
Admiral Nelson on his lovely Doric pillar in O’Connell Street has 
_ mot been safe. The iconoclasts wanted to pull him down. Their cry was: 
© The adulterer ’. But then someone cutely enough brought up 
the subject of the two-eyed adulterers on each end of the street, Daniel 
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O’Connell and Charles Stewart Parnell. So Nelson, I am glad to say, 
is still aloft on his lovely perch. 

Indeed, I think that the whole fibre of what once was the second 
city of the Empire is now changing. Under the Georgian canopy now 
lurk today teddy boys with their slim stilettos. Dublin today has the 
biggest cinema-going population in Europe; a huge civil service, new in- 
dustries, and commercial expansion have been responsible for greatly 
increasing the population in the last forty years. And the result of all 
this is deserts of horrible red brick on the green outskirts of lovely 
Dublin: Dublin that never had any suburbia in the accepted sense of 
the word; where even the poorer streets were always built in quaint 
replica of the gracious buildings further in. And, I wonder, is it suburbia 
that has quenched the characters of Dublin? For there are very few of 
them left: characters like Endymion with his shining sword and cricket 
pants, parading down Grafton Street, or ‘ Bird’ Flanagan, who once 
rode his horse through the swing doors of the Shelbourne Hotel and 
asked for a drink—not for himself but for his horse. 

Once it was said that you could hear the talk of the London salons 
in the pubs of Dublin: with wits like Gogarty and Montgomery in 
command, words flew like cat-fur and no man’s character was safe. 
But the average conversation there today would capsize a gunboat. 
The pubs are full of chromium plate and stove-pipe trousers. And 
I am afraid there are many impostors hanging about, too—fake 
writers, fake poets, fake formers of taste. The pose which many of 
this new brigade adopt is that they are men of the earth; and to prove 
it they seem to carry round large quantities of it on their persons, 
Perhaps we are having a reaction from the Golden Age of Dublin, forty 
years ago. After the exaltation of this great era, perhaps, has come a 
post-orgiastic depression. One way or the other, it is just a tiny little 
bit grim. 

But there are still streets of Dublin, in the heart of the city, where 
life has remained very much the same as it was fifty years ago or even 
a hundred years ago. At evening it is best to visit these streets when the 
tall, Georgian tenements are beginning to merge into the twilight. Then 
the grime on the fine doorways is invisible. You cannot see it, and the 
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: Ce aih of the tahabiouiis, And T think thar would | be toaliclt at believe th 


that these people are not affected in some way by the decayed splendour — 
around them. Their speech is torrent flowing and full of imaginative 
_ phrasing. The other day, for instance, I passed an old man in the street. 


_by an extraordinary coincidence we just happened to bump into each 
other once more. And he said to me: ‘ We must be going to meet in 
~ heaven, sir’ ; and, as an after-thought, he added: ‘ When all this torment 
_ here is over’. And the point about this is we were strangers to each other, 


but that did not prevent him spinning a nice aes out of the gladness | 


of his heart, specially for me. 
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Dietendants of the Danes ; 
These Dubliners are of very old ace In ‘the churches round 


- Dominick Street you can still see the descendants of the Danes, snub- 
nosed little choir boys with hawser hair, bawling out the Latin psalms 


in sweet Dublin accents: Dominick Street, Thomas ~Street, Moore 
Street, the Liberties, all round here they live, the stout breed of Dublin. 

The oldest street of all the streets in Dublin is Thomas Street. Here 
in the pubs they still sing the patriotic ballads of the past and recall 


‘the jolly choruses of Good King Edward’s golden days. Christopher 


Hollis maintains that the only place where he can still heat the songs — 
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of his boyhood are in these old pubs down in the heart of Dublin. It 


was in Thomas Street that Robert Emmett was hanged, and his speech 
from the dock is framed there and indeed often recited, too: the proud 
thetoric of impassioned youth—the last lines are, fine enough: 

“Let no man write my epitaph: for as none who now knows my 
motives dares to vindicate them, let not prejudice or ignorance asperse 
them. Until my country takes her place among 1 the nations of the world, 

¢ only then let my epitaph be-written. 


Down in this part of the city, religion is really part of the lives of 


the common people. They pack the churches for Mass, and Benediction, 
and the long liturgical ceremonies of the season of Lent. It is almost 
_ like watching a crowd going to a football match to see them pouring 
’ through the street on Good Friday to be in time for a place in the pro- 
cathedral. A religious people, 


I think they are, without any of the 


_ sanctimoniousness which makes a mockery out of piety. The great local - 
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hero in these parts of Dublin these days is Blessed Martin de Porres, 
the Negro martyr. There is a fierce rush on, at present, to get Blessed 
Martin made into a saint, to get him canonised, 

Since he was a member of the Dominican Order, naturally santo 
this Order is placing no obstacles in the way of devotions to Blessed 


m Martin, Many of the houses have statues of him on the mantelpieces, 
_ white-robed and black-faced and with his Dominican gown hanging 


down to his ankles. Personally, I think the Dubliners’ crush on Blessed 
Martin is due to the citizens’ dislike of seeing any local fellow doing 
well in the big world outside. We have a local candidate for beatifica- 


tion—Matt Talbot—a Dublin worker who was found dead in the street 


with chains around his body. And Dublin’s favourite habit is pulling 


the other lad down off his pedestal. And they are jolly well going to see 
that the Negro gets canonised before Matt Talbot gets in. A friend of 


mine who sells religious statues was terribly worried recently when his ~ 


sale of Blessed Martins began to fall astronomically. 

There is one tradition that still survives in Dublin, an old dione 
the theatrical tradition of the city. At the Gate Theatre, Michael 
MacLiammoir and Hilton Edwards continue to ignore the problem of 


the box-office receipts. Money obtained by them from a long run is 
used to finance a production that will not be a money spinner. And 


Lord Longford’s company, too, which alternates at the Gate, with 
_ Edwards and MacLiammoir, also takes the same attitude toward the 


_ theatre. Often, Longford subsidises a play merely because he thinks 
that Dubliners ought to see it, although he is going to lose a good deal — 
_ of money on it. But the real prodigy of the Dublin theatre world today 


is what I have named the basement-theatre movement. I call it this, the — 


z __ basement-theatre movement, because a great deal of it takes place i in the 


basements of old Georgian houses. This movement is partly professional, — 
but there are just enough amateurs in it to keep the spirit of dedication — 


_ alive in it. Clerks by day become mimes by night and both professional _ 
ohh ~ and non-professionals ask only Lg pik es to a the gUgets, 
re 2 off the doorstep. 


‘Waiting for Godot’, for instance, was Serichicet in- Dublin by 


one of these oat ie the Pike eee "Samual ‘Beckett i is said to have eet 


Shad in “his initid wie he’ N = 
Later, in the afternoon, I passed him again, and then in the evening country squire, whereas in fades Peter Bu 
materialist, a pompous ae nt creature 


for eae oe to Samual camer is is et ‘Ss ‘one, t 
in something, anything, even in Godot, which exists outside. casde 
- outside this vale of tears. - : 

faithfully for Godot—sadly, a 
. the play they are intact, while the other two boys, the materialists who | 


school. The velvet cicaliey' and the wide range of voice tones, which — 
distinguished the speaking voices of the early actors, are now, alas, 
heard no more. Then, too, the calibre of the audience is declining — 
sadly, and the Abbey auditorium is rapidly becoming a place for 
courting couples, and those ‘irrepressible Irishmen who will go any- ~ 
where in order to get a good laugh. Yet the directors still put. on new 
plays, and good ones, too,-and the fault lies not with them or with the 

' material on the whole, but w 
of it. ; = Gero e 
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not like the Viennese, always thinking nostalgicall 
here, no one thinks very much of the great pas 
said that a lot of Dubliners thought that W. B. 
at the bottom of Grafton Street. But we are ceasing to 
that was once known to th q 
the Viennese or Parisian Ww: 
was outrageously proud 
_Joyce’s description of his 
Characteristically enough, in in 
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nd because Vladimir and his pal wait 
esperately, but they wait—at the end o: 


deny Godot’s existence, are up the spout. But here’s the rub. Is Godot — q 
a real entity for Beckett? Is he the God who is at the centre of. 4 
religious belief, or is he merely some trick of our mind, a lifebelt manu-_ 
factured by our subconscious to. keep us afloat awhile on the sharaly '¥ 
tide? I do not know; it is hard to say; but one way or the other, I feel — 
that this play is a denial of materialism, an urging to live within: the : 
spirit’s fire, an instinct that has lain in the heart of man since the fallen” 4 
Adam saw the first crimson in the morning sky. << 


_ Strangely enough, in Dublin there were no cuts in the play. “We have : 


no censor here as in London, where the Lord Chamberlain made a few — 
slices here and there. In London the forbidden bits had to be whispered 
onthe stage. Having seen it before in Dublin, I sat smugly in 5 
London audience, rather like an adult surrounded by children at a 
risqué play, knowing exactly what all the goings on and whisperings on 
the stage were about. In London it was in the Criterion, a big theatre 
with boxes and plush seats, and quite a number of people; but in. 
Dublin there were only sixty “people at 
simple reason that the Pike theatre holds only sixty people and is built 
out of a converted coach house ‘down a labyrinth of lanes: it is really 
quite difficult to get there even if it is a little romantic. When Liam 
O'Flaherty cried ‘Tripe! ’ at ‘Godot’, the effect was like a hand-— 
grenade going off in a teashop. But thus the theatre has always been in 
‘Dublin, a small, select audience which. share with the actors a love of 
the art of the theatre as opposed to a mere desire for a night’s diversi vn. 
Only in the Abbey, where the fires once burnt so brightly, has" there 
been any fall from grace. 
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‘Godot’ every night, for the 


Some of the Abbey preaienone lately would disgrace a convert 
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The Abilities of Africans 


The second of two talks by SIMON BIESHEUVEL 


HE opinion is widely held among people of European origin 

who were born or who have lived for a long time in African 

territories that there are differences in intellectual ability be- 

tween Africans and. themselves. They generally agree that 
there are some Africans who surpass many whites in respect of learning 
ability, competence in skilled or intellectual tasks, and-ability to grasp 
the principles underlying particular practices; but they hold that there 
is a much smaller proportion of persons with this degree of adaptability 
and insight in African groups, even when full allowance has been made 
for the limited opportunities that have so far been made available to 
Africans to develop a 
civilisation. of their own 
during the period of re- 
corded history, and their 
slowness to respond to the 
contacts with other civil- 
isations that did from time 


To these arguments the 
reply has been made that 
mental abilities are as 
much a product of culture 
as of genetic constitution, 
and that, on the whole, en- 
vironmental circumstances 
in Africa have been ad- 
verse for the development 
of qualities considered 
valuable by western civil- 
isation. It is claimed that 
there are sufficient grounds 
for believing that if en- 
vironmental! influences, in 
particular cultural influ- 
ences, could be held 
constant, no _ intellectual 
differences between ethnic 
groups would remain. 

I would like to consider 
the scientific evidence in 
support of this view, both 
as a general proposition 
and as it applies to African peoples. For the purpose of the argument, 
I shall define intelligence as the capacity to gain insight into the nature 
of things and events, to grasp causal relations, to profit by experience 
and so to acquire a number of skills whereby the adjustment between 
individual and environment is mediated. Although this capacity, which 
can be looked upon as the power of the mind, is innate and genetically 
determined, the extent to which it is realised, the degree to. which it can 
be effectively applied, depends on how well its growth is stimulated 
during the years from birth to maturity. This applies also to the type 
of skill that is developed, which depends largely on the needs of the 
culture in which the child grows up. In the origin of these skills some 
genetic influences must also be recognised, for it is a fact that, within 
the same culture, people differ in their capacity to use their hands and 
eyes, words and numbers. These differences persist despite training. 

~It_is never an easy matter to disentangle the innate and acquired 
components in any observed differences between people, even within 
the same ethnic group. Contrary to popular belief, intelligence tests: do 
not measure innate capacity; they merely measure the effectiveness of 
certain skills through which the power of the mind is most readily 
expressed. Differences in the aggregate measures obtained from person 
to person are only then an indication of differences in innate ability if 
all environmental influences that have shaped the growth of the skills 
involved in the test were strictly comparable. This is not a condition 
that can be achieved outside a laboratory, and we do not know 


as much as we-should like to know or pretend to know about the share 
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African mothers, with their babies, listening to a lecture on diet at a child-welfare clinic in 
Kampala, Uganda 


of nature and nurture in the differences that can be observed between 
the minds of men. It has, however, been possible to find out which 
factors are relevant, and how, large or how permanent an influence they 
do exercise. This has been done by manipulating one factor at a time, 
and in particular by making studies of identical twins reared under 
different environmental conditions. 

There is now general agreement that the most powerful factors 
operate in the domestic environment. Parental interest and solicitude, 
affectionate care by members of the household, diversity of material 
objects to handle and with which to experiment; at a later stage, the 
intelligence, education, and 
vocabulary of the parents 
and the cultural quality of 
the home; all these com- 
bine to provide the neces- 
sary stimulation to growth, 
and the soil and atmo- 
sphere in which the grow- 
ing mind can thrive. 

Recently, an indication 
has also been provided 
that the nutritional con- 
dition of the mother dur- 
ing pregnancy and the 
nursing period can have a 
measurable effect on, the 
intelligence of her off- 
spring. In this investiga- 
tion, reported by Professor 
Arthur Gates at Columbia 
University, tablets con- 
taining either certain com- 
binations of vitamins or 
an inert substance, were 
administered to two 
groups of 1,200 women, 
attending respectively a 
maternity clinic in Nor- 
folk, a coastal town in 
Virginia, and one in a 
rural area in Kentucky. In 
the Virginia group, who 
were all needy tenement dwellers, eighty per cent. Negro, the children 
of the mothers who had received ‘vitamins, when tested at three or 
four years, were found to have a significantly higher I.Q. than those 
of the mothers who had received the inert substance. The differ- 
ence was as much as eight I.Q. points for those where the vitamin B 
complex had been supplied. In the Kentucky mountain group, on the 
other hand, consisting of ‘white descendants of old British immigrant 
stock, who derived a balanced diet from their cottage gardens, there 
was no difference between the average I.Q. of the children whose 
mothers had had the benefit of the vitamin treatment and those who 
had not. 

Another environmental factor that has to be reckoned with is the 
general cultural, as distinct from the familial, environment. There is 
a tendency for children reared in a rural environment to score lower in 
power tests of intelligence, probably again because of the less diverse 
and intense stimulation they receive during the most formative years. 
Finally, there is the effect of scholastic education, particularly impor- 
tant in stimulating development during the later years of childhood, 
and in establishing verbal, numerical, and reasoning skills, without 
which the power of the mind can never realise its maximum potential 
or attain optimum effectiveness.in adjusting to the requirements of 
civilisation. 

Attempts have been made to assess the range of environmental varia- 
tion that could. be brought about: by all these influences together on 
the deployment of innate intelléctual capacity. American studies on 
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Yee burg. One can only speculate concerning the causes of this phenomenon: 


2 means that an individual with perfectly average endowment and who 


3 and this is particularly noteworthy in those cases where the children 


T Lt points, ne that Raia ® sufficiently powerful to” 
variation occur only about once in a shousamet American? homes 


under average environmental conditions would have attained an LQ:. 
of 100 might once im a thousand cases strike either such favourable 
- conditions that the power of his mind developed to I.Q. 120, which 
ranks as superior, or such adverse conditions that it was depressed to. 
1.Q. 80, which ranks as subnormal. The difference is of vital impor- 
- tance, particularly when one considers that conditions that are extreme © 
within a white group may be far more general in African communities. — 
It is difficult to generalise concerning these conditions, for they vary — 
considerably from one African community to another, and within the 
‘same community according to the closeness of contact with western _ 
civilisation. We are: interested, however,.in those factors in respect of — 
which there are characteristic ‘differences between life im the West and 
‘in Africa, particularly tribal Africa, which still includes the majority 
- of the population and which will continue to make its influence felt for 
EeaBy. generations to come. ae 
Lack of Mental Stimulation 
Neither the domestic environment nor tribal culture and sbeiag life 
_ provide the kind of stimulation that is necessary for the adequate de- 
ployment of intelligence. Particularly for the infant, but also for the 
growing child, the material environment offers little scope for the 
_ development of manipulative and perceptual habits. Consider the few- 
“ness of toys, clothes, furniture, household utensils, the simplicity of the 
daily round, of the tasks to be performed and the situations to be 
dealt with. In pre-literate cultures this simplicity extends to the mental 
_ life, where symbolic activity is virtually limited to speech. In societies - 
governed by custom, in which only elementary cause and effect relations, — 
‘often of a purely subjective kind, are appreciated, there is little to: 
‘stimulate and much to inhibit thought. Curiosity i is rare and the spirit 


of enquiry is not encouraged because there is a traditional answer for 
- most things and magic provides for anything that is not understood. 
.. _ Maternal interest and affection, which have been found so important 


‘in creating the right atmosphere for intellectual growth, are intense 


_. during the first two. years of life; but: after weaning, which generally - 


~ takes place in a traumatic manner, there is often separation from the 
_ parents or in any case a marked falling off in attention. The parents 
_ have little to give. beyond exhorting compliance with custom and taboo, 


are receiving scholastic education, but can obtain no guidance, or 
reinforcement of what they have learned, from the home. a ee 


Recent research work on mental and physical development in “which: 


_ use was made of the Gesell Baby Tests showed that the African baby | 
was far in advance of the European baby at birth. This advantage is 
7 gradually lost and, from the second year on, the European child 


_ develops more rapidly. Substantially the same result was obtained in 
-areas as far apart and as different as Dakar, Kampala, and Johannes-— 


The African child loses its advantage when the quality of the breast-milk 
- falls off and it is placed on an inappropriate diet; when the need. for 
Bes icnical care, which the mother can give, begins to yield to the need ~ 
for mental stimulation in respect of which both she and the cultural’ 
environment become more and more inadequate. We do not know 
_ whether this is the explanation, or whether there is a true genetic differ- - 
ence which makes the African less physically helpless at birth, but more 
~ mentally helpless at adulthood. 

Much has been made of the preoccupation of Africans with sex, of 
“the sexual precocity of Africam children, and of the stultifying effect on 
intellectual interest of various forms of indulgence. This is claimed to 
be the reason why mental growth is arrested after puberty. There is no - 
experimental evidence, either to prove that such a check does occur, 


or that sexual indulgence is Beoponsibics for it, but the possibility cannot - readily developed. _ 


Sibe entirely overlooked. 
Just as important as cultural influences are the effects of inadequate 
- diet and of tropical diseases. Infantile malnutrition is endemic in the - 


p45 whole of Africa south of the Sahara, and numerous African children | 


everywhere develop deficiency diseases in an acute or. subclinical form. 
Of these, by far the most devastating is the disease known as~ 
ee akonie, a name which refers to the discoloration of the hair which 


Ss __ is one of the symptoms. It is probably caused by severe lack of protein, - 


peviene by vitamin eelgineae-T in and ok apes it eS 
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kind of nutritional depression of inteiligenée” “hat wile postulated 

Gates’ vitamin experiments in the United States is pretty general 

Africa and that, if anything, its effects would be more seve a 
Little is known about the extent to which other tropical diseases, such — 


as malaria, bilharzia, and hookworm, i impair ability. By causing seamen’ SJ 


they are likely to affect the vigour and liveliness of the mind, rather than 


_ its capacity, but the problem has hardly been touched by research. x 


- Finally, there is the handicap suffered by African intelligence in 
being largely without the benefits of formal cali Scholastic educa- : 


tion is the mechanism which establishes the mental skills through which — 


intelligence can best make itself effective, and whereby the mind is. 
raised to higher adaptive levels. Though educational facilities are 
increasing, they as yet touch only a minority of Africans. Schooling is _ 
often confined to establishing the rudiments of literacy and arithmetic, _ 
‘and its effects in stimulating the mind to enquire, ‘to criticise, and to — 


_ seek objective causal relations is negligible in all but the ‘smallest — 


minority of cases. It follows, therefore, that environment has not only — 
failed to enhance intellectual development in Africans, it has, both 
- through its physical and its cultural influences, actively restrained 
~ such development and congealed the mind into habits which debar the 
individuals concerned from adequately responding to such education or 
stimulation as may eventually come their way. __ 

‘Yet we cannot conclude from this that if all cervecancnated Peay E 
ties were removed, the intellectual differences between Africans and 


persons of European descent would be found to have vanished. In - 
practice such differences can never be wholly. removed, for Africa can. M 


never be Europe, neither climatically nor culturally. ‘But even in 
laboratory experiments it is difficult, if not impossible, to establish com-_ 
parable conditions. To begin with, there is no common patotia 
device. An intelligence test can measure intelligence only indirectly, 


_ through the medium of mental skills that vary from culture to culture. - 


The so-called ‘ culture-free” intelligence tests are a misnomer. They 
avoid the use of verbal symbols—thereby | imposing a handicap on 
Africans whose language ability is generally well developed—but they 
assume facility in the interpretation of pictorial symbols and in the use 

of pencil and paper, which most Africans do not possess. ‘Performance’ 
also depends on a process of logical reasoning which requires verbal 
concepts that are not. characteristic. of African languages. piear ge te 


between the black and the white races based on these and other tests — 
are therefore not valid. On the rare occasions” that groups can t be com- . 


pared who are equally at home in western culture and who are ‘equally 
_-well educated, one is dealing inevitably with non-representative samples _ 
_of the respective populations and no general ¢ conclusions can ‘be drawn. 
Experiments on Negroes in the United States have ‘shown that with | 
improvement in environmental. ‘conditions, there i is an improvement in 


test performance, but the critical experiment in which all conditions are 
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of the most comprehensive studies, in which psychologists, sociologists, 


‘medical scientists, and nutritional experts are collaborating, concerns the 


effects of sociological background, domestic environment, parental out- 
look, and pre- and post-natal feeding on mental and physical growth. 
Other studies are concerned with both the. constitutional and cultural 
determinants. of personality development, for the intellectual effective- 
ness of Africans is not merely a matter of ability. Activity level, motiva- 
tion, tempo, and character qualities must also be taken into account. 
Extensive practical use is already being made in the Union of South 
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Africa of-the results of some of these studies, particularly in the field 
of personnel selection, where it'is important that optimum use should 
be made-of the opportunities to advance that are now becoming available 
to Africans. It is in this direction that research should be developed, 
rather than in attempting to make comparisons between races under 
conditions that are meaningless in relation to the realities of Africa. 
Meanwhile, categorical statements that are made concerning the abilities 
of Africans ate based more on the prevailing ideologies of the twentieth 
century than on its record of scientific fact—Third Programme 


The Problem of England’s Canals—II 


E. E. RICH on a personal tour of some inland waterways 


HE controversy which has always raged over the management’ 


of England’s inland waterways since the advent of the railways 
, was not ended by the royal commissions which were appointed, 
in the early years of the century, to enquire into the condition 
and financial control of the canals: Three factors were always 
in the minds of the commissioners: first, most of the canals 
had been highly successful in their early days; second, 
enthusiasm, investment, and capital had ceased suddenly, and 
virtually no new construction had taken place since the advent 
of the railways in the eighteen-thirties; and, third, about 
thirty per cent. of the canal system had come into the posses- 
sion of the railway companies. The commissioners were faced 
with the fact that English canals had been entirely.created 
by private enterprise, whereas other countries had thought it 
worth while to spend large sums of public money in improving 
and extending their waterways. And they were required to 
report their opinion whether more finance, a centralised board 
of control or a canal trust, further coercion of the railway 
companies, and technical improvement could give to England 
a system of inland waterways which would cheapen the costs 
of distribution and give English manufacturers lower costs 
of production. 

Even the fourth and final report of 1909 was not conclusive, 
for it contained five reservations and subsidiary reports on 
such important points as the great advantage of coastal ship- 
ping .over inland waterways, the fallacy of subsidising 
transport (of any kind) from public funds, the enormous cost 
which improvements ‘would require, and the insuperable 
advantages of railways over canals in a country such as ours. 

With some knowledge of the historical background of the 
problem, and of the reports which had been published, I 
decided to go and see for myself why there could be such 


deep differences of opinion on so important a topic. After a fair amount 
of planning and. of correspondence to ensure that the route we had 
chosen was possible, a friend and-I set off on a tour of the canals in 
the summer of 1931. The preliminary planning was necessary, for we 


Contrasts in scenery on England’s canals: above, the Leeds and Liverpool Canal where it 
enters the Liverpool docks; below, the Kennet and Avon Canal at Bathampton, Somerset 


had a wide choice of routes—but not every canal which 
appeared on the maps was still workable in 1931. The Stroud- 
water, in particular, which we hoped to use as a route from 
the Severn to the Thames, we found had been officially closed 
a mere four years earlier, in 1927, having been useless for 
many years previously. Fortunately, there was available the 
alternative route by the Kennet and Avon; but here also we 
found room for doubt, and it seemed probable that we should 
find it hard to cross from the Severn to the Thames, for our 
choice lay between paying, for each of the 106 locks involved, 
a fee which would have been beyond our means, or com- 
pounding for £5 and agreeing to take the canal as we found 
it, without insisting on our right to a viable route or towpath. 
It sounded ominous, but we agreed to take a chance. 

Our object in planning the journey—apart from a desire to 
see England in a pleasant and restful way—was to make a 
round tour into each of the four great river bas’ns, the 
Humber, the Mersey, the Severn, and the Thames. We started, 
and hoped to finish, at York because that was where the-boat 
was kept; and we soon came to call our tour ‘ From York 
to York by Inland Waterways ’. 

From York we dropped easily down the Ouse to Selby, 
and then turned up, by the Aire and Calder Navigation and 
then by the Calder and Hebble, to Wakefield and Hudders- 
field. So far all was supremely efficient—great locks taking 


safely into the sunshine and began to descend 
from the summit. 


up; the locks must be worked just the same. 


_ ter, and past Warrington, on the Duke of © 


se the more delighted to find well-kept and 


large enough for us. __ : 
: At Huddersfield we entered the Narrow Cut an immediately -we 

_ began to climb the Pennines. Then, as lock succeeded lock, straight - 
from one into another, we began to realise the weight of the-problem. — 


And when at the top we found that the three-mile Slathwaite tunnel, 
built at such enormous cost, was but a narrow little hole’ in the hill 
_ with no towing-path, we knew why no traffic passed, that -way. For 


the bargee had to send his horses over the summit by road when he 
got to the tunnel-mouth, and to ‘foot’ his barge through the tunnel, 
lying on his back and * walking’ his boat through, with his legs in the 


_ air and using the roof of the tunnel. In 1931 we were the first motor- 
- boat ever to be allowed to use the Narrow Cut—under solemn engage- 
- ments to keep our speed so low that the banks would ‘not suffer. 


Our passage through the tunnel itself was 
_ enlivened by the revelation that the railway — 
‘engineers, faced with the same problem as ]} 
the canal-builders in crossing the summit, 
had driven their line alongside the canal and — 
had used the canal-tunnel, unused by water- — 
traffic, as a chimney to take off the smoke — 
and gas from the parallel railway tunnel. A 

_ passing express deluged us with smuts and 
almost asphyxiated us! But. we emerged = 


Down the hill into Lan- | 
- -cashire, in the cumulative emptiness of Wake 
Week and an industrial depression, we found} 
that canal travel has the disadvantage ghat . 
coming downhill is just as arduous as going - 


Through Altrincham, south of Manches- 


‘ Bridgewater’s Canal, there was no sign of © 
neglect, not even of ease or restfulness. The. 
waterways of Lancashire were carrying the 
freight they were built for, as had those of - 
Yorkshire. It was only on the hills and over 
the summit, so far, that we had been on - 
deserted waters. So when we turned south 
_ through Cheshire, on the Trent and Mersey ~ 
to Middlewich, past the junction with the 
busy Ellesmere Canal and south again (into 
the Shropshire Union system), we were all _ 


“ prosperous waterways, leading us through 
enchanting agricultural country. Relaxation 

get in, and when we had joined the Severn at 
Stourport we almost shot over the first weir - 
which we had met as we went downstream. 


- 


Stourport itself we found a fascinating inland port, with its little 
_ harbour and its customs officers, its timber ships and foreign sailors. — 


Perhaps we were lucky. But we realised that the Severn, well cared for 


and with the great Berkeley Ship Canal to avoid the troubled waters 


at Sharpness, takes seaborne trade as far inland as Stourport, past the 
junction of the Warwickshire Avon at Tewkesbury, and of the Worcester 
and Birmingham Canal at Worcester. In petrol and oil, too, there is a 
new cargo which well repays water transport and is particularly adapted 
to it, easily piped from tankers to diesel-engined barges which take it 
up the canals that penetrate the industrial midlands. __ 

The Severn, past Worcester, Tewkesbury, and Gloucester, i is a broad 


‘and gracious river, and the valley between Cotswold and Malvern hills — 


“was as comely as the river. But another thing which we discovered was 


<a __ that a boat on a river may well be sunk between deep banks and cut off 


from the country; whereas a canal is usually at ground-level and is often 

banked up above the countryside. 

' Below Gloucester we took the great Gloucester and. Berkeley Ship 
Canal so as to avoid the falls of the Severn at Sharpness. This sixteen- 


_ mile cut, from the sea-gates at Sharpness to the Severn at Gloucester, 
___ is without locks and is built to take 1,200-ton boats up to Gloucester. — 
_ Completed in 1827, after great difficulties spread over more than 
Se: __ thirty years, it has never succeeded in attracting sea-going ships to — 
Aga i Gloucester in any Eiebeta,: or in restoring Get: sey as a centre: of 


_ Wakefield (which was a technical defect, "perhaps, ‘Dur they: vere nny 


Map eiee “The Cross’, the four main English canal 
routes 


at Reading—suave, well-kept, and prosperous; but equally 


England’s canal system, and it pays a fai 
Saree with the broke locks ane diffi 


the ere levels. So locks are ghee ie travel is easy. . 


Junction—busy, important, and> well kept, a great 


comparison with the Great Junction. So w came to the 


Pp 
chance if running ane m the eget 
-a imine: to get so tar; . 


Schustiiag reaches. as the. Soripatie “Union. ee ve 
never an hour passed without a lock or a bridge, and as 
they involved a strenuous wrestle with sluices or gates. 3 
_ From Avonmouth, through Bristol’s docks to the Bristol A 
Bath, we made our way to the Kennet and Avon. Straight up the hill, 
westwatds from near Bath railway station, run the - locks, as at Hudders-. 
field. These are beautiful reaches, and ‘Limpley Stoke, with its fine 
rcietn, carrying the canal high over the river, rivals the Saxon church 
-and the chapel-on-the-bridge at Bradford- 

be ‘on-Avon for sweet and simple charm. ste 
_ But realities cannot be overlooked in. canal 
Pee cel, however ‘great the delights may be. 
The flight of twenty-nine locks, one after 
~~ the other, which takes the canal up to the 
- Summit at Devizes, is a memorable sight. 
_ It is more memorable still when you gaze 
back down on jit after a twelve-hour day 
- spent in nothing but the labour of. working 
the sluices and swinging the gates. tee 
On the summit, too, trouble faced 1 us, for 

| E some of the locks were in need of repair; 
; * and it is impossible to swing a lock-gate 
i) until the water is level on both sides of it. 
So a leaky gate or a broken sluice can hold 
you. ‘We became adepts at throwing hay 
- into the water, and packing it with shovels- 
- full of soil as it was drawn into the holes. 
| So we stopped the leaks for a ‘moment— 
enough to work the locks and make our 
- slow way through north ‘Wiltshire. It was 
¥ utterly: beautiful—but very wearing, especi-_ 
Sally: as there was too much weed for the 
engine to be used, and we had to tow the 
- boat (on a tow-path to which we had denied 
our sees until: we et er down | er 


waters of the Kennet fade f in ‘and out, 
of the navigation. Locks and swing-bridges 
‘were still crazy—especially one bridge on 
__ the Basingstoke road at Aldermaston Wharf, 
which broke its back when we swung it off 
its pillars—but nothing could spoil the sheer 
delight of this river. Yet we could well see 
why the Kennet ack ‘Avon had never paid; and we met 1 no boat i in all 
the way: eet es 
Lock number 108 (in . ee miles) let us into the Thames 


as we followed it up through Goring, Wallingford, and Clifton | ; 
den to Oxford. There, by the railway bridge and past the gar ens 
of Worcester College, we entered the Oxford Canal, another romantic 
waterway sae a vole agricultural land. _ This canal 


delight which we had ever expected. It is as ‘eiticieah and well 
as the Shropshire Union (and, after all, it pies a key position” 


From Braunston to Norton Junction we were on » 


Grand Junction Company had absorbed the Grand 
ning north to the Leicester and Northamp 
as 1894. But the Soar Navigation through Leicester s 


- 


surprised to find the Severn capable of taking sea-going boats as far 
_ inland as Stourport, so we were astonished (being strangers) to find 
__ that the Trent was tidal as far inland as the great Cromwell Lock at 
_- Nottingham. The capacity to take river-borne traffic from Hull right 
_ ‘into the-heart of the country, and to handle it speedily and efficiently, 
was a revelation. } 
__ The river, however, though dredged and scoured, imposes its limita- 
tions on the traffic, and when below Newark our small engine finally 
died, it was fortunately close to a gravel-boat which was waiting for 
_ the next ebb to drop downstream and round Trent Falls to Hull with 
_~ theload of gravel which it had scooped from the river-bed. It ‘was 
_ sad to fail so near to home. But we had by this time been five weeks 
- on our tour, and if we had worked hard, so had our engine. It was 
a hilarious failure, though, for the grayellers were the best of good: 
company. And we, truth-~to tell, had had enough. We had ventured 
into each of the four corners of England’s waterways, and had crossed 
' “all of the divides. We had opened none of the books which we had 
_ taken with us, we had horny hands and creaky backs from working 
countless locks, and we had» : 
got used to a working day of 
_, anything from fifteen to 
. eighteen hours. Re 
We were conviriced—in 
our very bones—that some, 
perhaps the most picturesque, 
_ of our~canals should never 
“have been built.. We were 
équally convincéd that others 
were capable of handling a 
vast and vital traffic, and that 
many of, them in fact did so. 
Whether they could be more - 
profitably used- and more 
fully developed, - controlled, 
and modernised, a tour such 
as ours could not reveal, for 
the routes which we had 
chosen were not representa- 
tive—if, indeed, any canal 
route could be considered as 
representative of anything but 
itself. The parts of the 
* Shropshire Union system 
which we had. used, for ex- 
ample, were in fine condition. ° 
But elsewhere lengths of canal 
belonging to that Union were falling into decay at that time. Again; 
the improvements to the Trent Navigation which allowed 200-ton ships 
(indeed, a train of three lighters and a. tug carrying up to 600-tons 
between them) to go through Cromwell Lock to Nottingham had been 
only recently completed. Until 1928 cargo from Hull had always been 
~ re-stowed in smaller boats at Newark. 

Of one thing our tour convinced us, and that was the wisdom of 
the 1909 Report in insisting that the value of the system would depend 
upon improvements in the trunk routes linking one area with the others. 
This the Commissions had summarised as the problem of ‘ The Cross ’; 
and by ‘The Cross’ they meant four routes. The Grand Junction 
Route to Norton Junction and so west through Leamington and War- 
wick to Birmingham was their Route 1. Their Route 2 led north from 

_ Norton Junction, through Leicester, Loughborough, and Nottingham 
to Hull. Route 3 joined the. Liverpool-Mersey system to both of these 


two routes, by branches to Birmingham and to Trent Falls; and Route 


4 connected up the Severn both to Birmingham and to the Liverpool 

system at Wolverhampton. 

_ The recommendations of 1909, which had been coupled with a 

proposal for a Waterways Board, had never been adopted—partly 
_ because they would require over £15,000,000 for improvements on the 
main routes alone, apart from the cost of acquisition; partly because 
_ it seemed wrong to put nationalised canals into competition with private- 
_ enterprise railways; partly because other problems seemed more press- 
= ing. So far were they from being modernised and improved that many 
canals fell out of use, and during the 1914-18 war they suffered a 
_ further decline in traffic and spears a sas attempt ae ee 
_ them as a means of war-transport which came after great numbers o 
thei had gone to the war or to other employment. Proposals 
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for regional grouping and conttpl, made in 1921 and again in 1930, 
came to nothing, and at the time-of our tour canals seemed to be in 
the doldrums. hot i 

The one sign of purpose appeared to be the formation of the Grand 
Union Canal Company (the second of that name) in 1929. This amal- 
gamated control of the Grand Junction with that of Regent’s Canal 
in London, and three lengths to take it from Braunston to Birmingham. 
This placed the Route 1 of ‘The Cross’ under unified control, and 
with a government guarantee behind it the new company was then 
spending something like £1,000,000 on its London to Birmingham 
route. . Even so, locks and bridges could not be standardised to allow 
a fourteen-foot-beam barge to work the whole route. But the short — 
length of this system which we used—from Braunston to Norton Junc- 
tion—was busy enough, and in apple-pie order. ; 

_So much of improvement went with recession on the smaller reaches’ 
—the Grantham Canal, for example, was officially closed a couple of 
years before we passed that way—and the canals as we saw them were 
feeling not only the general Jack of freight in a depressed and unem- 
ployed England but the active 
competition of road transport, 
Coal, too (an ideal cargo for 
canals), was being freighted 
less and less as the grids 
spread electric power over the 
land. We,saw, nevertheless, 
that petrol and oil as cargoes 
were giving the canals a new 
|. vigour; and except for the 
Huddersfield Narrow Cut 
and the Kennet and Avon; we 
had travelled throughout on 
workable, and_~ ’ working, - 
waterways. 

The capacity, and the de- 
fects, were to be brought out 
during the war, to involve a 
government ~ subsidy, a 
Director of Canals, and a 
serious policy of forcing more 
traffic on to the canals. They 
have, of course, been nation- 
alised at last, in consequence 
of the Transport Act of 
1947. This we could not fore- 
see in 1931, for we had not 
the gift of prophecy. But we 
saw that the bargee was a skilled (and, despite his reputation, kindly) 
worker who would be difficult to replace. We knew something of the 
capacity of the four great rivers to distribute goods inland, and of the 
difficulty of connecting them. We knew that canal travel may indeed be 
slow but it is not leisurely. And-we knew an approach to the heart of 
England which few have glimpsed:—Third Programme 


Two new pamphlets have been published by the Historical Association. 
Common Errors in Scottish History (edited by Gordon Donaldson, 
D.Litt., price 1s. 6d.) shows, for-example, that the Prayer Book foisted by 
King Charles I on the Scots in 1637 was not approved by Laud and that 
the Scottish Commissioners who negotiated the Treaty of Union were 
not bribed. The other publication is a select bibliography of ~Medieval 
European History; 395-1500 (Helps for Students of History, No. 57, 
price 2s. 6d:), 

* * * 
Among the latest publications of The Folio Society (70 Brook Street, 
London, W.1) is The Trial of foan of Arc, being the verbatim report of 
the proceedings from the Orleans Manuscript, translated with an intro- 
duction and notes by W. S. Scott. The price of the book is 18s. 

* * * 
Nagel’s Germany Travel Guide is published by Frederick Muller, at 30s. 
This compact and well-printed book contains 682 pages of information 
about western Germany.’ There is a detailed map of the whole of 
Germany, 32 full-page town plans in colour and 61 in black and white. 
In addition to descriptions of places, practical information about trans- 
port, details of regulations, lists of spas and of hotels, camping sites, 
youth hostels, main public offices, etc.; there are also many chapters on 
subjects of more general interest, including German history, art, literature, 
music, drama, education, customs, food and drink. 
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By SIR ALBERT RICHARDSON 


N a vague way most people have the sense of the past, but it 

is left to the more imaginative to indulge their curiosity. There 

can be no doubt at all of the pleasure to be gained by recalling 

to mind everything one has read or heard concerning a particular 

period. The vision may be shadowy, the details may remain indistinct, 
go the illusion is fascinating. 

- Taking this idea a little further, supposing it were possible not merely 

to dream of the past but actually to part the curtains of time and step 

back to see things exactly as they were at a given date, what a thrilling 


York in the eighteenth century, from the confluence of the Rivers Ouse and Foss: 


experience it would be! Of course it would be necessary to retain one’s 
identity and modern viewpoint. If I were granted this miraculous power 
I should be rather embarrassed, for there are so many periods I should 
like to investigate. But as an architect with decided views on the fine 
arts and crafts I think the eighteenth century in England would be my 
choice. Even this might cause me to hesitate unless I were first to 
select a definite date and a famous place. My choice is York, in the 
year 1785. 

The especial advantage which I enjoy is living in a. Georgian house 


in Queen Anne Street in London—a house which has remained: intact’ 


from the middle of the eighteenth century. This is a good start, for I 
can return to the eighteenth century partly equipped with present-day 
experience. Let me therefore imagine that I am awakened one morning 
at six with the news that the post-chaise ordered for the journey to 
the north will be at my door by seven o’clock. After I have breakfasted 
on bacon and eggs and buttered toast and tea my man informs me 
that the chaise has arrived and that my valise and portmanteau are 
in the boot and the travelling case strapped to the roof. The year is 
1785, the date September 2, according to my pocket almanack. The 
Street is much as I knew it in 1956. The front door of my house has 
a leaded fanlight which hitherto I have not missed. There are the milk- 
maids with their striped petticoats going their rounds, there is the black 
figure of a chimney sweep, and the postman with his’ leather bag. It is 
just seven o’clock, the sun is lighting up the facades of the brick houses. 
It is curious to see the oil lamps still alight, but the lamp man is 
already dousing those at the end of the street. 

I take my seat in the chaise and with a crack of the postilion’s whip 
we are off, rattling over the stone setts towards Islington and the North 
Road. And now I have time to notice the back of the round-hatted 
postilion. I know that I shall see twenty such backs before I reach York 


= - 


tomorrow evening. So the day passes with all its fatigues; we ache all 
over when our post-chaise draws up outside the newly built George 
Inn at Grantham. But for the fact that I have strong associations with 
past and present, I might be inclined. to wonder at all I see. Let me 
remind you that King George III has been on the throne of England for: 
twenty-five years; the American Colonies have revolted, and there are 
many political changes in the air. 

And so with indistinct recollection of the towns and villages I have 
passed through, I spend the night within the elegant chambers of the 

George at Grantham. The next day we 
_ are on the road* once more, this time 

admiring the spires of the churches of 

Nottinghamshire. Then we speed across 
‘the Trent, counting twelve windmills at 

Tuxford and halting for a meal at the 

Reindeer, Doncaster. The next excitement 

is a glance at Selby Abbey; and so by 

Cawood to York. We have been travelling - 

for twenty-five hours; the evening is draw- 

ing on when the chaise at last approaches 
‘the grey-stone walls of York. Then I see 
the cathedral towers dominating the scene. 

Let us continue to believe that we are in 

York in the year 1785. It is evening; the 

Streets seem comparatively free; many 

shops are already shuttered and the hucks- 

ters’ stalls are deserted. The chaise draws 
up outside the Black Swan in Coney 

Street, where there is already a small 

crowd to witness the arrival of travellers. 

People seem always ready to admire the 

dusty carriages and the unloading. Travel- 

lers in those days enjoyed many excite- 

ments by day and by night; in summer 

all was delightful, but what misery in the 

depths of an icy. winter; how they were 
jolted by daylight and starlight, how they watched the candle lamps 
lighting up the haunches of the cantering horses and the rhythmic 
movement of the postilion as he directed progress! And then there 
came the grand finale, to wit, the arrival at the principal inn of an 
old city. 

In my dream it is easy to imagine the landlord coming forward °- 
neatly dressed in brown and wearing a tie wig. I am particularly keen . 
to admire the elegance of the Black Swan, especially the hall. Then I 
am shown into a private room—how different from the rigid style of 
1956! The elegant fireplace, the polished steel basket-grate and fender, 
the poker, shovel, and tongs, all with vase tops, look distinguished. 
There is a splendid maroon-coloured carpet with a large black swan 
worked in the centre. The room is altogether most attractive, especially — 
the four-post mahogany bed with its dimity curtains. On the right 
stands a bow-fronted chest of drawers with an oval stand-glass. There 
is also a closed-up wash-hand stand with a blue Staffordshire jug and 
basin. There are two chairs with Gothick slat backs and horsehair seats, 
a night commode, and a small writing table. The candles are 
lit; in fact, I think I am back in my bedroom in London. I marvel at 
the elegance of the inn and the care shown for the comfort of long- 
distance travellers. 

In my privileged position of Ganeseeetinns I fire myself able t to 
contrast past and present in the furnishing and arrangement of bh 
inns. True, the inn of 1956 has inherited certain relics of the eighteenth 
century in the shape of chairs and tables, but former elegance is con- 
spicuously absent. In Oliver Goldsmith’s time the marble fireplace 
the Coffee Room was charged for in the bill.. Where is that marble. 
place now? Replaced by a gas radiator. And. bps push sie ay 
be served with dinner? — 

_ Let us examine the Coffee Room. The tablecloth is of cottor 


a contemporary print 
W. T. Spencer 
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plate is Sheffield, including an epergne with glass dishes 
filled with fruit. The main dish is roast sirloin with potatoes 
and French beans. You see a mahogany wagon on wheels 
on which stands a supetb Wensleydale cheese. For drink 
there is the celebrated Yorkshire stingo from Tadcaster. 
There is a polite waiter in attendance, to give all the local 
news, particularly the names of those who visited the inn 
the week before and those who are expected the week after. 
At ten o’clock visitors retire. 

I must. not, however, dwell on inevitable changes 
brought about by the passage of time, but on the contrary 
ask you to revel with me in this imaginary visit to York. 
Once again we find ourselves outside the Black Swan 
in Coney Street at nine o’clock on a September morning 
in. 1785, with the sun warming the central tower of the 
minster and ‘creating contrasts of colour, light, and shade 
in the ancient streets. We see the shopkeepers, who live 
over their shops and train their apprentices and work with- 
out cessation themselves. The shutters have been removed 
from the shops in Stonegate, the butchers in the.Shambles 
have been: seen placing: joints of . beef and shoulders 
ef mutton on the hooks beneath the pentices of their 
bulk shops. . The: sashed» windows of the. bedrooms. on 
the first floors have been open to the. morning air; we 
visualise the mob-capped serving maids busy with mops 
and dusters. Some apprentices are at their counters, 
others working at benches under the severe eyes of journeymen: 

We can imagine a-silversmith’s shop with exquisite pieces of silver 
and plated objects on view behind the bow-fronted shop window. 
Adjoining this we may see the apothecary’s with its cheerful display of 
glass bottles, nests<of drawers, and protective counter. Close by we 
shall find the gunsmith’s stocked with fowling pieces, duelling: pistols, 
powder flasks, and game bags. Scarcely ten yards away stands the 
linen-draper’s shop. At the corner of Petergate stands the bookshop 
with a sign denoting it to be a circulating library. One book on view 
seems to be A Sentimental fFourney by Laurence Sterne. And 
finally we see Haxby’s, the famous York furniture maker. Yes, there 
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Coney Street, York, in the eighteenth century, with the Mansion House on the right 


By courtesy of the Yorkshire Architectural and York Archaeological Society 


we. can price specimen: chairs, tea-tables with claw legs, spinning 
wheels, and -harpsichord pianofortes-ready for delivery to town and 


country mansions. 


These eighteenth-century shopkeepers and artificers seem kindly and 
courteous personages, essentially industrious and painstaking. In my role 
of architect of the modern period I am anxious to know something of 
the. skilled trades connected with local buildings in the eighteenth 
century. Naturally, I should look for the workshop of Fisher the 
Statuary, whose marble memorials are so famous. Then I must search 
for Pecketts the Glaziers where I might inspect the shops where the 
windows were made for the nave at the minster. Yes, there stands 
Pecketts, a very attractive, timber-built, eighteenth-century house 
with two gables. 

What a good thing it is to have the power to view York both in 1785 
and 1956.almost simultaneously. To my. excited mind, York past and 
present is a patchwork of medieval and Georgian art. 

Itis almost one o’clock when I return. to the Black Swan. After that, 
I visit the great cathedral church. Arrived at the west entrance I 
make the acquaintance of a friendly verger and gradually the secrets of 
the ancient structure are unfolded. As I go round in his company I 
pause for a long time in front of the Five Sisters window. 

Now. we are once again in the streets, musing on the eighteenth 
century, its. qualities, its colour, its picturesque crowds, and matter-of- 
fact directness. I realise the great debt we owe to the mighty past. I find 
my way into the hall of the merchant adventurers with its timber roof 
and its mysterious gloom. Here is the very spirit of medieval York. No 
wonder the eighteenth-century Georgians hankered after romantic 
Gothic. The quest for the romantic which so absorbed the York 
Georgians is now in my spirit, and so I find my way to the courtyard 
of St. Anthony’s Hall, and feel like a freshman entering the precincts of 
a college for the first time. 

Then, suddenly, I find myself again in the present. I have wandered, 
studied, surveyed, sketched, and painted the countenance of this city 


- of York with its groups of human beings until time itself has become 


blurred. But if you would view York aright, you must indulge in 
illusions, you must accept it as embodying not only the eighteenth 
century with its arts and crafts, but the viewpoints of those very intro- 
spective citizens of the reign of King George III. 

Once-again, let us imagine we are back in Coney Street—the year 
1785 has changed to the year 1956. It is April, and the spring sunshine 
lights up the minster as it has done since the reign of the Plantaganets. 
Alas, I cannot find the Black Swan; it has been demolished to make 
room for a multiple store; there is no trace of the showy travelling 
chariot in which I came from the West End of London so recently. 
The people who pass seem to have familiar faces but their clothes are 
not striking in cut or colour, except the female attire. As an architect I 
am still entranced, as a painter in water colours I am still inspired. 
Nevertheless, I am at a loss ‘te know what the future has in store for 
the arts.—Home Service 
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HE cruel art: this was Ariosto’s name for the use of gun- This argument was a popular one: as long as Christendom was 


powder in warfare. His voice was only one in a chorus of 

protest against the use of the new weapon. It was challenged 

on humanitarian grounds, attacked because it was un-Christian, 
reviled because it threatened to shatter the dream-castles of chivalry 
by enabling a base-born gunner to blast a knight out of his saddle 
from afar. The use of gunpowder ran directly counter to the teachings 
of the Church, and to the. social code to which the vast majority of 
influential men subscribed. But in spite of this the gun came to stay, 
and gunpowder established itself as an inevitable factor in warfare; 
indeed, during the period of maximum protest guns underwent a 
technological revolution that changed them from dangerous jokes to 
contrivances that Napoleon would have understood and Nelson admired: 
and increasingly mingled with this protest against gunpowder. were 
voices that condoned, justified, and admired it. The new weapon was 
accepted as other new weapons had been accepted, because it answered 
political need and because 
it appealed to man’s inven- 
tiveness, his admiration for 
military efficiency and his 
national pride. 

This ideological crisis 
occurred in, the Renais- 
sance, because it was only 
in the early sixteenth cen- 
tury that the killing power 
of guns _ was - properly 
understood. They had been 
used for the previous cen- 
tury and a half, but had 
been hardly more effective 
than the trebuchets and 
ballistas of medieval siege- 
craft. They had been used, 
too, mainly for attacking fortifications; it was only in the Renaissance 
that men could appreciate the deadly effect of cannon playing over the 
open field of battle. During the generation of continuous warfare that 
followed the French invasion of Italy in 1494, firearms began to claim 
more victims in a battle than previously fell in a campaign. As a result, 
Renaissance Europe was confronted with what was, to all intents and 
purposes, a new weapon, and one of unprecedented ferocity and destruc- 
tive power. What had been a toy had now blown up the house. What 
had been an occasional hazard for a handful of soldiers had become a 
problem for society as a whole. 

This was not the first time Christian society had been threatened by 


A 25-inch calibre Turkish gun of .c. 
by the Turks against British ships in the Dardanelles in 1807 


a new and cruel weapon. When the cross-bow first inflicted its jagged;. 


tearing wounds, it was denounced as a devilish invention. The Church 
indeed condemned its use. But this did nothing to stop the general 
acceptance of the cross-bow, or. of its evolution into an ever more 
precise and powerful killing machine. The gun, too, was almost at 
once labelled an invention of the devil, and it long remained his 
appropriate weapon. An early fifteenth-century engraving showed a 
demon levelling a gun against the risen Christ: two centuries later, 
in Lucifer’s final’challenge to God in Paradise Lost, he gains a brief 
respite by inventing artillery and startling the opposing angels with 
a few dreadful but ineffective cannonades.. “Christians do invade 
Christians with the weapons of hell’, exclaimed Erasmus. ‘Who can 
believe that guns were the invention of men?’ And on humanitarian 
grounds even writers with scientific leanings deplored the use of gun- 
powder in warfare instead of for harmless industrial uses, like blasting 
for silver. Could not the new weapon be used to create, rather than to 
destroy? Niccolo Tartaglia, the foremost ballistic expert of his day, 
told how when he first wrote his book he was so appalled by what he 
had done that he tore it up. But, on reflecting that he was thereby 
depriving his fellow-Christians of a powerful means of defending them- 
selves against the Turk, he wrote it all out again. 


1464, now at the Tower of London! 


Count-of Holland to avenge the death of her family, 


threatened by a common enemy, her armoury should not be starved 
by scruple. It was an argument that had made the Church helpless 
to mitigate the increasing horrors of war. The Church had always 
needed armies to protect her, and she endorsed wars so long as the 
aggressor was convinced that he was in the right—and what aggressors 
are not?—and now, at a time when the papacy was fighting its own 
wars to regain prestige and power in Italy, at a time when papal 
armies used cannon, when a Pope himself, Julius II, could accompany 
his troops in full armour, it was not surprising that no word came 
condemning the gun as the cross-bow had been condemned. The world 
was divided between two faiths, Christian and Infidel. The Infidels 
had guns—had battered down the walls of Constantinople with them 
—and they were not likely to stop making them; why, then, should 
Christians? The speck of grit in Christendom’s conscience was soon 
coated with the gloss of necessity. An inscription on one of the cannon 
belonging to the  Arch- 
bishop of Tréves an- 
nounced: ‘I am called the 
Griffon. I’ serve my gra- 
cious lord the archbishop. 
Where he bids me force 
my way, I cast down doors 
and walls’. Charles V had 
twelve great guns named 
after the Apostles, and so 
had Henry VIII. Down- 
right pacifists like Erasmus 
and More were rare. Most 
Christians agreed that you 
had to be prepared for 
your just war, and many 
believed that this naturally 
involved having guns. 

But while Christian arguments against gunpowder tended to remain 
abstract and impersonal, protests against it on chivalric grounds came 
home directly to the individual. To the knight, the question was not so. 
much ‘ Shall I lend my support to a cruel weapon? * but “Am I going 
to find myself killed in this particularly repeHent way? ’—rfepellent not 
only because gunpowder made the knight more vulnerable, but also 
because the fortunes of war were increasingly at the mercy of obscure 
ruffians armed with a lighted match. It seemed to make nonsense of . 
individual bravery when the grandiloquent plumes. of chivalry could 
be shot off by an impersonal:-lump of iron. There was nothing new, of 
course, in the argument that missile weapons were a coward’s weapons. 
Euripides, in the Hercules Furens, makes Lycus taunt the father of 
Hercules by saying that his son was no hero but a knave, because he 
used a bow and struck down his enemies from afar. And Renaissance 
writers quoted the words alleged to have been spoken by a king of 
Sparta at the sight of the first catapult: ‘There lies the tomb of 
bravery ’. Petrarch, long before gunpowder had shown its full strength, 
scorned its inventor as a coward who wished to See his enemies 
without risking his own neck. © 

But it was Ariosto who gave the argument its classic expression. Bis 
hero, Orlando, is made to personify the individualism of the warrior 
that was cherished by both medieval and Renaissance chivalry. Om 
the battlefield. man can prove himself; there he is comparatively free 
from the comets, portents, and divine dispensations that govern his 
normal life. There, in full view, he can show himself worthy of the — 
esteem of his peers, his lord, and his mistress. The arrows that f d 
whistled into his personal spotlight had been bad enough, the cross- 
bow quarrels were worse, but bullets and cannon balls were insupport- _ 
able: how can a man prove himself against impersonal enemies, soaie st 
a foe he cannot even look in the face? : 

In the Orlando furioso, Orlando is begged by the pent of the — 


It was used 
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. Titian’s sept it of Alfonso d’Este (c. 1522) showing 


the King of Friesland, a vengeance all the more urgent in that they 
were not killed in fair fight, but struck down at a distance by a 
cowardly new invention, the gun. Orlando accepts the charge and. after 
defeating the wicked king and his army, he takes the cannon, together 
with its powder and ball, and sails away until his ship stands over the 
ocean’s profoundest depths. There he has the accursed engines dropped 
overboard, and sails away, thinking that the chivalrous virtues have been 
saved. But the -Tespite was short. Only two cantos later, the grapnels 
go down. 

More than a hundred fathom buried so, 

Where hidden it had lain a mighty space, 

The infernal tool by magic from below 

Was fished and born amid the German race. 


And from them it spread from country to country, until the poet 
breaks out: 


How, foul and pestilent discovery, 
Didst thou find lodging in the human heart? 

- Through thee is martial glory lost, through thee 
The trade of arms becomes a worthless art? 
And at such ebb are-worth and chivalry 
That the base often plays the better part. 
Through thee no more shall gallantry; no more 
Shall valour prove their prowess as of yore. 


This cry did not simply float down from the remote eyrie of a poet; 
it rose from the battlefield itself. Ariosto’s verses were echoed within a 


“few years by the bluff prose of-a soldier, Blaise de Montluc, smarting 
_ from an actual bullet wound. This Gascon noble did not-scruple to use 
firearms in the~cause of France, but when he was hit himself his wail 


of protest ran true to chivalric type: 

Would to heaven [he exclaimed], that this accursed engine had never 
been invented. I had not then received those wounds from which I now 
languish, neither had so many valiant men been slain for the most part 
by the most pitiful fellows and the greatest cowards; poltroons that had 
not dared to look those men-in the face at hand, which at distance they 
laid dead with their confounded bullets; but it was the devils invention 
to make us murther each other. 


Ariosto’s angry question—how did gunpowder ‘find a place in the 
human heart?—is not difficult to answer. In the first place, with many 
a protest against the horror of the new weapon is mingled a note of 
pride, pride in man’s discoveries, his inventiveness. This is particularly 
true of German writers. Smarting from the contempt shown them as 
barbarians by the sophisticates of Italy, the German retort was: ‘ You 


may have, studied the classics longer than we have, but it took us to 
invent the most potent instrument in modern war ’. In Jacob Wimphling’s 
Rerum Germanicorum Epitome, after chapters ‘On the Courage of the 
Germans ’. 


‘On the Noblemindedness of the Germans’, ‘On the 
Generosity of the 
Germans’, there is 
one ‘On the offen- 
sive weapon, vul- 
garly called — the 
Bombard, invented 
by the Germans ’. 

And then, again, 
artillery appealed to 

_ man’s ordinary in- 

- genuity, his pleasure 
in mechanical inven- 
tions, his desire to 
improve them. Men 
with a taste for in- 
‘genious novelties re- 
sponded eagerly to 
guns. Cellini, for in- 
stance, describes the 
pride he took in a 
fowling piece of his 
own manufacture 
which shot farther 
and straightef than 
any conventional gun. 
Men with no ordi- 
nary military tastes 
admired guns be- 


aes cause they were so 


his hand on the muzzle of a cannon 
“ ~ Metropolitan Museum, New York 
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Drawing by. Leonardo da Vinci of a large cannon being raised on to a 
gun-carriage (c. 1485-8) 
By gracious permission of H.M. the Queen 


interesting from a technological point of view; a host of fascinating 
and often impractical small arms were made for the amusement of the 
dilettante. In this way the pretty, useless pistol in the collector’s study 
helped him to accept the carnage of the battlefield. Again, Leonardo 
da Vinci was fundamentally a humane man. He refused to disclose a 
method of remaining a long time under water because men would use 
it to rip out the bottoms of ships and drown their crews. Yet his note- 
books are filled with designs for better, more effectively destructive, 
guns. They appealed irresistibly to the technically minded: to the 
chemist who dabbled in explosives; the physicist, trying to trace the 
flight of the cannon ball; the craftsman, because the great engines of 
brass or bronze, chased and inscribed, were often beautiful. 

They appealed, too, to the politician. They gave him the most 
powerful of diplomatic arguments, that of strength. From the mid- 
fifteenth century it had been realised that one of the best ways of 
impressing a foreign ambassador was to show him a redoubtable park 
of artillery. The possession of large, up-to-date, and powerful guns 
became an essential part of national prestige. Beneath the controversy as 
to whether the use of guns was Christian or un-Christian, in tune or 
out of tune with the chivalric code, was the ultimate argument: they 
helped rulers to win wars. Chivalry accepted in practice what it denied 
in theory. At one time, Burgundy, the most chivalrous of states, had the 
finest artillery in Europe. Charles VIII of France, reared on an intoxi- 
cating diet of chivalric romances, entered Italy with a train of artillery 
that spread terror and astonishment throughout the peninsula. 

From 1450 to 1550 society can, in fact, be seen accommodating itself 
to a method of warfare apparently clean contrary to its code. By the 
turn of the century Ariosto was already speaking only for the extremists 
among defenders of the chivalric way of life. Otkers had accepted the 
existence of firearms without much difficulty. Silent acceptance need 
cause no surprise. Chivalry, after all, had not always been so chivalrous 
itself; in the fury of actual combat there was little scope for fastidious 
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ideals of fair play; the aim in battle was to ' 
place in a desperate hand-to-hand scrimmag, or the 
of the lists. In the middle of the fifteenth cent an de Beuil, 


of the perfect knight, had admitted that in war one should take every us 
advantage, ‘for faults are always paid for, and one should always 2 
accomplish one’s purpose, if not by force, then by cleverness’. And — 


: Montluc, in spite of his momentary outcry against guns, believed that 
in the soldier’s task of defeating an enemy, .any weapon was veins a 
even if the devil himself put it into your hand. 


_ What is more interesting is to observe the way in which ‘a gun was — 
openly accepted as a natural, even an honourable, part of the warlike — 
scene. Chivalrous literature early began to find a place for it. Transla- — 


tions from classical military theorists like Vegetius were brought up to 


date with interpolations about cannon that gave no impression that there 


was anything here to apologise for. The knight must acquaint himself 


_ with the speediest way tc reduce a town, the stores and supplies needed 
to support a siege train of guns. It might be thought that there was no 
place for the gun in the elaborate symbolism of chivalry—the two edges 

of the sword that stood for justice and for chivalry itself; the spear 


whose shaft, point and banner represented truth, strength, and the 


fearless display of what is right. What could: the gun, the cannon ball, 


3 “be made to represent? 
The answer was given in. part by Ariosto’s own atieae Alfonso 
-d’Este, who bore the emblem of a flaming bombshell on his cuirass. In 


this device, the projectile did not symbolise the horror of war, but a 


is praiseworthy moral: quality, energy held in check until the critical 


_ moment, vigour tempered by a wise restraint. The gun had, in fact, 


entered the respectable iconography of war. When Alfonso was painted 


by Titian, he chose to be portrayed with his hand resting on the muzzle — 
of a cannon: here I stand, he implies, a man of calm prudence, but 


capable of sudden masterful activity. It was an exemplification of what 


_ subdue her. The new arm was aestheticised to,such an extent in this 
way that the very invention of gunpowder was used by the mid- 
- sixteenth-century emblematist, Bochi: he printed a picture of the 


~ German monk watching the: first explosion. in his alchemist’s mortar: _ 
‘by the Church and the knightly code of honour. When the first kept 
- silent about firearms, and the second adjusted : itself to their use, ‘it was 
. clear that the new weapon was going to survive. The ‘ cruel art 


- to symbolise the tag ‘ex minima maxima’; from the smallest means 
the greatest results. By the end of the century the cannon was regularly 


~ employed, along with the more conventional sword and antique corselet, 


: as an appropriate emblem of the military art. Even Cupid might appear 
armed, not with an outmoded bow and arrow, but with a gh In this 
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“return on a business visit as a ‘publisher was an opportunity as 
rare in the life of a publisher as in that of an expatriate. My > 
purpose was to look for Russian books to publish in England as 
well as to sound Russian interest in English writers. This gave me the 


chance, in spite of the shortness of my visit, to gain some idea of 


_ Soviet literary tastes. 
~In contrast with Russia as I knew it, everyone nowadays is taught 


~ to read. Intellectuals seemed to: me to read. almost literally everything — 
that is published. At the other end of the scale, in a log cabin in the 


country, I was sufficiently impressed to find two. technical manuals: the 
young head of the family was 
his wife read for entertainment. Among the educated, Tolstoy and— 
_-~Chekhov seemed to me to occupy the same prominent position as in 
‘my childhood. Ilya ‘Ehrenburg told me that young people liked 
-Dostoevsky’s early books, such as The Humiliated and Insulted, but 
_ skipped chapters in The Idiot and The Brothers Karamazov. He — 
_ thought that Dostoevsky’s philosophy of suffering appeared to them 


artificial; as for The Possessed, they would find it altogether alien. — 


_ (It is, in fact, omitted from the pollecers pines, which are now being 
Od Sain after a long interval.) 
_ Ehrenburg received me charmingly in ase pleasant. flat, cluttered up 


a “ - with Picassos, beautiful, _archaic-looking peat ners and Seryans, fs 
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the politician must spend most of his — 
’ time adjusting himself to her whims, but sometimes he must master and 
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'T is*forty-one years since I left Russia as a <boskist child. To . 


Soviet eiaiic) poe es said uate some am a novels Th 


) see reed aid Be, e ‘me. rts ‘first gree pete 
mentioned to me for their popularity were Shakespeare, 
-Galsworthy, and Mr. Aldridge. Shakespeare i 


“improving himself’ but neither he nor | 


to mention some. "Among 
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no longer had the courage to fight now that battles involved the extra 


hazard of bullet and ball. Experience had shown that the chivalrous 
virtues of courage, enterprise, and self-sacrificing regard | ‘for others 
‘could still be shown on a field raked with shot. © 

Gunpowder first came to maturity at a time when ‘international 
‘sanctions were at their weakest, with Popes and Emperors no longer 


capable of effective arbitration. It was an age when political ambitions 
‘ran high, with Great -Powers,-newly freed” from internal commitments 
and able—and eager—to pursue foreign adventures, ‘There was. a literary 


reflection of this urge to war in a renewed cult of militarism, a fresh 
wave of admiration for the military virtues, of war as a necessary test 


‘ of manhood and national vigour. Extreme pacifists might go so far as 


Erasmus and condemn even the wearing of. armour, but the education 
of the ordinary gentleman stressed the importance of arms. In the 
fashionable discussion—which pursuit was the more worthy, Learning 
or Arms—the odds were strongly in favour of arms. Learning, it was 


feared, led to emasculation; and peace bred luxury; luxury in turn | bred 
_ civil discontent and strife. "As the body needed an occasional purge of 


rhubarb, the national constitution needed an occasional 1 Wat 
The customs of war in this highly bellicose period were controlled 


> had 
come to stay; no hand was sufficiently heroic, or disinterested, to cast 
its Soa once more into the depths. —Third Programme ‘og eee 
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S ghts, as well pout Dylan , Mr. Graham Greene’s short 
_ Stories, and the memoirs of Mr. Lehmann, On the whole, however, 
so informed an interest was rare. I was often asked for names of books 
_ describing present-day conditions in our country; but even intellectuals 
_ “would hardly believe that Galsworthy’s picture of England was not 


_ ignorant, I thought, of our contemporary art and way of life, as well 
as deeply suspicious of our ethics. 

With the ‘ new look’ in cultural and foreign policy, more information 

_ is allowed to trickle in, though in a rather haphazard fashion. Thus 

~ Ogoniok, a magazine of wide circulation, carried an illustrated article 


- on his visit to London—a curious mixture of fact, friendliness, and 
error—which was printed in a periodical and asa children’s supplement. . 

_ Publishers seemed genuinely keen on more translations and were also 
reprinting those published in the early ’thirties. 
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Anti-Stalin Allegory 

In Soviet fiction, hints of the iniquity of Stalin’s regime were dropped 
soon after his death. Ehrenburg’s The Thaw, printed in spring 1954, 
was an anti-Stalin allegory. No other novel since then has gone so far; 

_ perhaps Ehrenburg, at least to some extent, took the bit between his 
“teeth, or perhaps the official revelations were intended to come earlier 
- than they did in fact. In other novels too, however, cupboards that had 
~ long been locked are being aired and the old skeletons come tumbling 
out: people are admitted to have been persecuted as children of alleged 
political criminals, the issue is raised of the victimisation. of former 
prisoners of war and of civilians who stayed in occupied areas, and in 
one novel there is even a discussion as to whether it was right not to 
come to the relief of Warsaw. Such criticism may seem mild to us, but 
it is unprecedented, for, under Stalin, whatever was approved by the 
regime was, at the time that it was done, presented as salutary, and 
‘later, when the climate changed, never referred to. Criticism of present- 
day conditions is less fundamental, but much freer than it used to be. 
Criticism and self-criticism are not new in themselves; officially, 
they have always been encouraged. The question is, who is to 
be criticised, by whom, and to what extent? When I was in Moscow, 
a young worker, boasting of the freedom of the press since the removal 
of Beria, said to me: ‘ Nowadays the newspapers will criticise anyone, 
whatever his position. And I bet you that when Molotoy and Khrushchev 
meet, they too criticise one another ’. ‘ But suppose ’, I asked him, ‘ that 
you wanted to criticise Molotov in the press, and to say that he ought 
to be removed from his job, could you do it?’ He literally staggered 
and blanched at the idea. 

Yet in a recent novel, when a small boy calls his uncle a silly fool, 
his stepfather says: ‘Quite right. That’s what is called just criticism ’. 
The boy’s mother is shocked. ‘It is inconceivable’, she says, ‘ that 
children should criticise grown-ups. Once they start criticising us, how 
are we to bring them up? They must respect us’. ‘ But how is he to 
respect such a nitwit as his uncle?’ ‘He must. The very idea that a 
grown-up can be a nitwit cannot be allowed to enter his head ’. It may 
be wrong to read a political implication into this dialogue. But if the 
image is applied to Russia, under Stalin the children were encouraged 
to criticise one another for not carrying out their master’s orders with 
sufficient zeal. Nowadays they criticise the prefects, even the assistant 
masters, and they call the former headmaster a silly fool. This may 
still be a long way from criticising the headmaster who is actually in 

office. All the same, the idea that a grown-up can be a nitwit has been 
put into the children’s minds, and this at least makes for more lively 
debate. 
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The Same Story—with a Difference 
To show some of the differences: in Far from Moscow, the best- 
seller for 1949; the heroic manager of an industrial concern inspired 


o his team to put up with unendurable conditions in order to carry out 
tee es task imposed by Stalin. Nobody in the team had the 


slightest doubt that Stalin’s order was correct or that their superiors 
__ were carrying it out properly: all that their conscience had to be con- 
cerned about was whether were putting their heart and soul into 

ib. This was the subject-matter of their criticism as also of the 
. In a post-Stalin novel almost the same story is told differently. 
an efficient but inhuman bureaucrat, through gross neglect, lets 
ers live in unendurable conditions for the sake of high pro- 
ms which, he hopes, will forward his career. There is surly 
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grumbling rather than self-criticism among his workers, and there is no 
mystery as to what is being criticised by the author. Scandals are 
exposed with admirable frankness. In Nekrassov’s novel Home Town, 
the chairman of the party branch bureau conspires with its most 
respected members to remove a decent university professor from his 
job because he stands in the way of his advancement, and it is left to 
the youngest member to expose the plot after facing a rigged party 
trial. In Panova’s Seasons of the Year, the housing shortage is exploited 
by corrupt officials, and the whole of a provincial town is caught up in 
a network of crime and ‘spivvery’ which involves almost everyone 
from teddy-boys to V.I.P.s. 

I was told in Moscow that official circles feared lest the new trend 
should degenerate into a flood of pessimism. This seems hardly justified; 
for in each case the present day abuses are shown to exist only until 
news of them has reached the highest quarters, and whatever problems 
are raised there is always the solid assurance to the reader that the 
people headed by their rulers can and will resolve them. Yet, although — 
the present rulers and their policies at the highest level are never 
attacked and the past has only been made vulnerable by the death of 
Stalin, the change is greatly to be welcomed. 

For serious writers—for people whose vocation it is to witness to their 
conscience by their written word—the silence of the Stalin epoch 
must have been terrible. That at least some of them would have pro- 
tested openly, if they could, has been suggested in print only by a few 
curious allegories. In a story by Kassil, two children invent an island 
kingdom where a revolution was brought about by a hero who arrived 
in the sealed cabin of a ship—obviously their version of the arrival of 
Lenin; but since then power has been seized by a wicked magician. His 
servants, the winds, are everywhere; they report what people say and 
inflict terrible punishment on those who express heretical opinions. 
In one post-Stalin novel there is again question of the wind—but now 
it is a storm which roars like the fury of a crowd and sweeps away 
the local tyrant. Oddly, and regrettably, this novel was published in 
translation in America with an added epilogue complaining of its 
drabness. So easy is it for us in the West to fail in sympathy for the 
predicament of the Soviet writers and to overlook the hints which for 
so long have been their only means of voicing their opinions. 


Precarious Freedom? 

The writing of 1955 is not by any means completely free. In fact, to 
the extent that it is officially inspired, it is tempting to read into it 
the foreshadowing of dilemmas with which the Government may be 
faced. For instance, once Stalin is denounced but Lenin is not, may 
not the public ask for a return to Lenin’s NEP—the relaxed economy 
tried out in his later years? And is this perhaps why the villain in fiction 
tends to be the former ‘nepman’? Nevertheless, a greater freedom is 
certainly there, though it is too early to tell whether it will last, or how 
far it has been granted by authority or seized in advance of permission 
by the writers, at a cost of courage which we cannot judge. At any 
rate the problems they discuss today bring us to a much more human 
understanding of Soviet society than the moral clichés which used to 
roll off Stalin’s presses. One of the most amusing I have come across, 
familiar as it is to us, is the social prejudice against trade, which is the 
subject of Argunova’s The Door Is Open. The hero, a shop assistant, 
cannot bear to admit his job to the little snob he flirts with, though he 
suffers equally from the fiddling of his fellow shop assistants which is 
partly responsible for creating the prejudice. 

A much deeper and more touching light on social conditions is 
thrown by Leonov’s play, ‘The Golden Coach’. Much could be said 
about it, for Leonov is one of the most complex, as well as one of the 
most literary and accomplished, Soviet writers. The main character, a 
successful elderly geologist, revisits his home town where the mayoress 
is Marya, whom he loved as a young man before the revolution and 
whose parents rejected him for his poverty. He comes back in the 
golden coach of his success. Marya refuses to be dazzled by it, but 
her daughter, engaged to a poor man, Timosha, a former astronomer 
blinded in the war, only just resists being swept off in it by the geolo- 
gist’s son. In the end Marya’s compassion prevails in the young girl. 

The new travellers in golden coaches are perhaps not many but they 
travel high above the muddy road on which the Marya’s are conscien- 
tiously plodding; the geologist is not a relic of the past but his faults 


~ are those of a new way of life which is not unlike the old. Yet the 


play is something more than criticism of the new social inequalities and 
snobberies. The golden coach is perhaps also the pageant of Stalinist 
(continued on page 461) 
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NEWS DIARY 


Wednesday, April 11 


French Cabinet approves decrees authorising 
call-up of 200,000 reservists for Algeria 

Postmaster-General announces increases in 
telephone and some. postal rates 

Mr. Hammarskjold, U.N. Secretary-General, 
has meéting with Colonel Nasser in Cairo 

British soldier killed in ambush in Cyprus 


Thursday, April 12 


Mr. Hammarskjold reports to Security 
Council that Israel and Egypt have agreed 
to refrain from hostile acts against each 
other, but reserve right of self-defence 

Painting ‘Jour d’Eté’ by Berthe Morisot 
(valued at £10,000) stolen from “Tate 
Gallery, London: Irish » National 
Students’ Council admits removing the 
picture 


Friday, April 13 

General- Gruenther to retire from post of 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe 

King Feisal of Iraq accepts invitation of 
the Queen to visit London in July 

Another British soldier killed in Cyprus 


Saturday, April 14 

R.A.F. withdraws from last of its airfields 
in Suez Canal Zone 

Widespread disorders in Denmark follow 
passing of Bill to enforce plan for ending 
four weeks of strikes 

Bulgarian and Albanian Communist Parties 
admit that several ‘of. their~ leaders, 
executed during Stalin’s regime, were 
‘wrongly accused’ 

British delegation, led by Sir Walter 
Monckton, arrives in Teheran for meet- 
ing of Council of the Baghdad Pact 


Sunday, April 15 

Mr. Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchey sail for 
Britain 

About sixty-five rebels reported killed by 
French security forces in Algeria 


Monday, April 16 

Bulgarian Prime Minister, Mr. Chervenkov, 
offers his resignation, which is accepted 

President Eisenhower vetoes Farm Bill 
passed by both Houses of Congress 


Painting ‘Jour d’Eté’ is returned to the 
Tate Gallery 


Israel celebrates Independence Day 


Tuesday, April 17 

The Chancellor’ of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Macmillan, introduces his Budget 

Moscow radio broadcasts statement on the 
Middle East 

U.N. Secretary-General has talks with the 
Prime Minister and Foreign Minister of 
Israel 

H.M. the Queen opens Bristol’s new 
Council House 

Mr. Anton Yugov becomes Prime Minister 
of Bulgaria 
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Mr. Nikita Khrushchev (left) and Mr. Nikolai Bulganin, who arrived’ in 

Great Britain yesterday ona ten-day visit, leaving the Byelorussia railway 

station, Moscow, last Saturday on the first stage of their fourhey. The 
Russian leaders travelled to Portsmouth in the cruiser Ordjonikidze 


he 


Mr, Solomion Bandaranaike (right), the new Prime Minister of Ceylon, being 
greeted by his supporters. His opposition party, the People’s United Front, Dafiodils bordering Constitution Hi! 


won.a decisive victory in the recent General Election 


APRIL 19 (1956 


General Loris Norstad, who is to 

General Gruenther as Supreme Alli 

mander, Europe, on his retirement ] 

year. General Norstad;, who is forty- 

been General Gruenther’s Air Déput 
last three years 


Right: His Holiness Vazgen I, © 
Catholicos of all Armenians, phot 
with the Archbishop . of: Canter 
Lambeth Palace last weekend, Thi 
tirst time that the head of the A 

Church has visited this countr 


returned to 


. 


‘The scene in Monte Carlo harbour as Miss 
Grace Kelly, who is marrying Prince 
Rainier III of Monaco today, arrived from 
America on April 12. She is seen dis- 
embarking» from Prince Rainier’s yacht, 
‘The ceremony will be seen on television in 
_ this country 
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The lighthouse keeper is always on watch, responsible for 
the safety of countless ships that pass in the night. 
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ing its dream of the geological. Bersistion of the 
imosha is the poor, war-maimed reality. In the play he 

able of greatness but his only chance of health, for ao and spirit, 


aining, 
_ The snitueie son of Lepaio? s geologist is one a many such charac- 
ters in recent fiction. Often they are the children not only of successful 
party members but of convinced communists, idealists and heroes. The 
problem of Turgenev’s Fathers and Sons is acutely felt, and from the 
orthodox standpoint this is an astounding fact for it goes clean against 
the dogma of social conditioning. Again and again in the new writing 
we are explicitly told that there have always been both good and evil 
men. The villain is often of an age and a position to have.had the full 
benefit of Soviet education, while the best people were grown-up before 
the revolution. A new, human, unpredictable element has been admitted, 

nd with it the whole treatment of life and of human relationships 

beginning to change. Life is no longer only life in the collective and 
personal life is no longer necessarily bourgeois egotism. Friendship and 
Jove are not legitimate only as a social cement or an inspiration to 
work. Even nature can be loved for its own sake and not only out of 
patriotism. 

It is true that these novels of the past few years are- still burdened 
by their message and a little prudish by our standards. But we cannot 


leave out of account that in Russia the Victorian liking for a story with | 


a moral was strengthened by Tolstoy, who believed that form should 
be wholly subordinate to content and the content only justified by moral 
purpose. The reaction against this attitude was-short-lived and for 
decades the Stalinist interpretation of it almost spelt the death of art. 
Only recently have ethics come to mean something less damaging. 


Gardening 


x By F. H. 


garden, why not try a few groups of lilies, also a few in pots 
to take indoors in full bloom? The easy lilies, that- will thrive 
in the garden, must have good drainage: that is essential, so never 
try them on wet, swampy ground. Next, they love to grow up 
through dwarf shrubs, such as azaleas. The azaleas will flower in all 
their‘ brilliant colours in late spring and early summer and the autumn 
foliage is superb..Give the lily bulbs a little peat and sand or some 
leaf soil round each bulb. I can assure you they are well worth 
any little extra time and soil you can give them. When you can grow 
azaleas and lilies together, the lilies will not need staking. I think one 
of the finest for all purposes is Lilium regale. It is a beauty, and very 
cheap. It grows about two to three feet high, with many flowers on a 
stem—sometimes up to twenty. It looks at home in the shrubbery or 
flower border, and brought along quickly is a gem for pots. It grows 
well from seed, and will flower the second and third year if sown in 
February or March. If you buy the bulbs, they will flower the first 
season. It should be planted at once. 
Do you remember the old Tiger Lily (Lilium tigrinum)? You often 
see a clump in the cottage gardens which has been growing there for 


Be those of you who would like something very choice in your 


bulbs crowding each other right on top of the ground. The. 


colour in the border is lovely—a soft, salmon-orange with black spots 
and dark stems. This tiger lily goes on flowering as a long time. Plant 
the bulbs of this lily about seven inches deep. - 
_ One of the easiest lilies to grow is Henryi. It.is a fine plant, often 
reaching six to seven feet high, and planted in between the Japanese 
plume poppy, Bocconia cordata, it gives a lovely combination of colours. 
At goes on for years, springing up every year and often carrying twenty 
blooms or more. The beauty of Lilium Henryi is that.it thrives in 
almost any soil, except perhaps a hungry gravel where nothing will 
thr 2, so give it a good start and all will be well: 
__ Try to have at least half a dozen Lilium auratum—the finest of them 
all. It is sucha noble lily, and thrives well in a woodland garden with 
movanna ae It loves a cool. bottom—not wet, mind you, but that 
‘moist soil that you often find in the woods. 
ew Sea teethecabeat bony or the flower border. Leave it alone 
get ii Tne an Give it a little rich top-dressing while it 
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But today there are some signs of a still newer literary form. Panova’s 
latest book is the story of Seriozha, a small boy whose widowed mother, 
a school teacher, marries for a second time. He is emotionally insecure 
because she was always a little too busy to give him of her best. He 
leans on his stepfather who is sensible and friendly, but when Lenya, a 


second boy, is born Seriozha falls ill. The crisis comes when, before he 


has recovered from glandular fever, his stepfather changes his job and 
the family must move to the far north. They decide to leave Seriozha 
for the winter with his aunt. The reason he is given is that he is too il! 
to stand the journey, but he feels that in reality his parents are leaving 
him because they love him less than they love one another and the baby. 
His feelings are explained in this passage,.which must certainly be 
unique in Soviet writing: 


To his resentment against his mother—a wound which was to leave 
in him a scar never to be removed, however long he lived—there was 
added the sense of his own guilt: he was guilty. Of course, he must 
be worse than Lenya, he had swollen glands, so Lenya would be taken 
while he was left behind. 


Seriozha is a moving and accomplished work of art. It is also a 
remarkable phenomenon. For if it has a message at all, it is that that 
which makes the stuff of life and marks a character is love given and 
received. It is on this criterion. that the boy’s mother is assessed—we are 
not even told if she was good at her job. And the tolerably happy ending 
is brought about by the sudden compassion of his stepfather which gives 
him a true instinct for Seriozha’s needs. Thus the elements of which 
the story is made up are simply those of any human tragedy—Soviet 
writing seems at last to be attaining to that universality which Russian 
fiction always had and through which it made its outstanding. contribu- 
tion to the world.—Third Programme 
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is asleep. Sometimes the brown field mouse will find the bulbs: he is 
the Lilium auratum’s greatest enemy—so catch him as quickly as 
you can. 

I wonder how many of you sowed a batch of Campanula pyramidalis 

last spring? It is a fine plant for indoor decoration and the border. 
These campanulas are ready for putting into pots from the border 
outside, where they were planted out. Use a little decayed manure in 
the compost. Because the roots are strong and fleshy, campanulas love 
something good to root into. 
- It is time ‘to start off your begonia tubers now. Personally, I 
like to start begonias into growth in seed boxes, with plenty of room, 
because they make an extensive fine-root system. The compost should be 
on the light side—one part loam, one part leaf soil, and two parts sand. 
Do not use any crocks over the bottom of the box, but rather fibrous 
loam or very flaky leaf soil. Be careful to put these begonias the right 
side up. Even for the most experienced hand it is easy to make a 
mistake. You can. easily raise as many as you like from seed, and you 
should sow now in a warm greenhouse. Keep the box of seed moist 
and well shaded. The young begonias take some little time to germinate, 
but they are worth it. Buy seed of a first-class strain. 

What a popular plant the gloxinia is becoming. I have been greatly 
intrigued at the number of flat dwellers who turn out the most exquisite 
plants. Start them off, like the begonias, ina box, but use peat and sand 
with a third part loam for them. Gloxinias seem to like the peat. They 
love a warm greenhouse, shaded from the sun; that, of course, is the 
gardener’s method. But the specimens grown all the time in a window. 
would put many gardeners to shame. Gloxinias, too, are easily raised 
from seed sown now, under exactly the same conditions as the begonias 
—moisture, shade, and warmth. 

Here are a few suggestions: watch the first batch of hydrangeas, 
just starting into growth. If they must be given a bigger pot, pot lightly 
—no ramming. It is always advisable to leave the old fronds on your 
maiden hair fern—until they have made their new growth. Do not 
forget to soak the ball of roots on all ferns with water. Keep a look out 
for watering newly-planted shrubs—large balls of soil and roots can 


easily become dry and parched. Finally, keep the Dutch hoe moving 


whenever possible—weeds are growing.—Home Service 
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ispects of Africa 
Sir; —Before embarking on the stormy seas of 
controversy, your contributor Mr. S. 
tiesheuvel (THE LISTENER, April 12) would do 
imself some good by making sure, first of all, 
hat his obiter dicta let in less water. He can do 
his by reading a few history books and con- 
ulting a few authorities with modern, rather 
han Victorian, ideas and information. 

The question is often asked [he says] why 
African peoples did not advance beyond simple 
tribal cultures and have not produced any civilisa- 
tions of their own. Concerning  the*facts there 
can be no dispute. Such remnants of a higher 
-material culture as are occasionally found in 
tropical Africa are generally be’ ieved to be non- 
African in origin, the term ‘ African’ being used 
here to refer to the indigenous population of 
Africa south of the. Sahara. 


“It is hard to believe that your contributor has 
eally asked himself this question: if so, he has 
ertainly made a hash of answering it. No serious 
tudent of African history—south of the Sahara, 
vyhether ‘tropical’ or ‘ sub-tropical ’"—will see 
nything but nonsense in such statements. 

If they were true, after all, then the mining 
ivilisation of Zimbabwe, for one, could never 
ave existed. And yet we know for certain that 
is origins went back at least half a millennium 
efore the first Europeans turned the Cape of 
s00d Hope; and that its trading connections 
yith the outside world, hundreds of years before 
Jasco da Gama, included links with the Indian 
Ycean, the Persian Gulf, and indirectly with 
“hina. too. As to their African origins, modern 
rchaeology has surely settled this once and for 
li? Of the Zimbabwe ruins Neville Jones wrote: 

The most competent investigators are of the 
opinion that they are of medieval age and of 
Bantu origin. 

ind he added—making nonsense of Mr. Bie- 
heuvel’s assertions about. Africans having had 
little more in the way of culture, or of control 
ver physical environment, than is associated 
vith the Stone Age ’—that: 

At the time they [the ruins] were built the art 
of working in iron was generally practised; the 
art of building in stone had been acquired; agri- 
culture and animal husbandry were practised, and 


contacts had been established with “countries 


outside sata whence came many imported 
objects. . 


Pescchendbrae: as we know for certain, Indian beads , 


nd Late Sung pottery. Miss Caton-Thompson 
nd Beck have reached the same conclusions. 
-Mr. Biesheuvel seems to think-that Africans 


made no contribution either to history or to . 


ivilisation in Africa. The most charitable answer 
; that he is shockingly out of touch with 


x0odern scholarship. ‘We ought to remember,’ 


'rofessor Max Gluckman said lately, 

pthat when -the Europeans first arrived there [i.¢., 
and southern Africa], there were in 

rs ias, Transvaal, Orange Free State, 

across into gt ah and into East Africa, quite 


big and well developed civilisations. Right through: 


‘the continent they were working terraced irriga- 
tion; ao were mining to a depth of eighty feet 
for. 1 copper, and gold; and they were ex- 
rt rive ean trae. These, 900 by 
can trace, ... , therefore, 


by barbarians. There is archaeological 
created 


~ Mrs. Elspeth’ Huxley cited as 


pall developed civilisations although — 


It is a pity, at this time of day, to have such 
half-baked racialist fantasies as those of Mr. 
Biesheuvel in circulation on any programme, let 
alone the Third. For it now looks, on all the 
evidence, as though one of the great intellectual 
contributions of the middle decades of this cen- 
tury will precisely be the setting of African 
history, and of African civilisation, in fts own 
proper and unique context.—Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.13 Basit Davidson 


_ Sir,—I presume that the current series of talks 
on Africa proposes to present conflicting or 
complementary views-of African society and that 
Mr. Biesheuvel’s generalisations about the entire 
continent south of the Sahara will be countered 
by a more detailed consideration of facts later 
on. The reader will decide for himself. 

But a protest must immediately be registered 
against a point of view which hides itself under 
a show of scholarship. It is surprising in this 
connection to find Sir Arnold Toynbee and 
‘authorities’ to 
the total neglect of the: many detailed modern 
studies of particular African societies made in 
recent years by trained observers, studies which 
might cast doubt on Mr. Biesheuvel’s thesis. 
Even more significant is the implicit authority 
behind the talk. I refer to those sections on 
Africa in Hegel’s Philosophy of History where 
Hegel, basing his view on slight and secondhand 
material, tells us that Africa ‘is not a part of the 
historical world, it shows no movement or de- 
velopment except in the north where it has' been 


* subject to.the. influence of Asia and Europe’. 


It is this side of Hegel which has been developed 
into the race-nation theory with which Dr. 
Biesheuvel can be presumed to sympathise. He 
would, however, have been more consistent than 
his master had he recognised that no society is 
static. He would have been more in tune with 
modern thought. on the subject had he distin- 
guished between change from within and change 
from without:and paused to reflect on the hypo- 
thetical condition of, say, the British Isles had 
they remained geographically isolated’ for cen- 
turies.—Yours, etc., 

Institute of Social Anthropoldgy 

Oxford. D. F. Pocock 


The Death Penalty 
_ Sir,—In his review of my book Reflections on 
Hanging (THE LISTENER, April 12), Professor 
A. L. Goodhart writes: 
His bitter attack on the judiciary is reminiscent 
of that .made a century and a half ago by Bent- 
ham, but Bentham waited until his chief adversary 
had died before publishing his invective. 
Professor Goodhart seems to imply that I 


- should have followed Bentham’s example; but 


the precept that one should wait until one’s 
opponent is dead before attacking him appears 
to me ethically questionable and liable to have a 
somewhat frustrating effect on public contro- 
versy. I take it that by ‘bitter attack on the 
judiciary’, he means my long quotations from, 
‘and short comments on, the Lord Chief Justice’s 
utterances on flogging, hanging, and related 
topics. In contrast to the sentiments imputed to 
Jeremy Bentham, I wish Lord Goddard a long 
and happy life, but a speedy end to the prin- 
ciples advocated by him. 


* . Yours, etc., 
London, S.W.7 ARTHUR KOESTLER 


ml citer to the Editor | 


The Fartor eleeaics, letters on broadcasting eaiisets or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


Sir,—In his. review of ‘A Life for a Life?’ 
(THE LISTENER, April 12) Professor Goodhart 
makes no reference to the appendix in which Sir 
Ernest Gowers presents ‘ typical extracts from 
the statistical material that leads to the conclu- 
sion . . . that homicide rates must be conditioned 
by factors other than the death penalty ’ or, in 
plain English, that the death Penalty is not a 
greater deterrent than long imprisonment. This 
conclusion from statistics, if correct, would be 
of fundamental importance. A critical examina- 
tion of the extracts in the light of the relevant 
information in the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission shows that the conclusion is not 
justified. 

The first extract, a graph showing number of 
murders, compares the experiences of Queens- 
land, New Zealand, and New South Wales from 
1900 to 1948. Number of murders is an 
unsound basis of comparison between states with 
different populations or for the course of the 
crime in a state with a changing population. 
The graph conceals the fact that the murder rate 
in the abeyance and abglition state, Queensland, 
was nearly double that in the death-penalty state, 
New South Wales, until the latter became, first 
partially and then completely, an abeyance state. 
The murder-rate in New Zealand was only about 
one-third of that in Queensland; but there were 
two periods of abeyance in New Zealand, 1925- 
1929 and 1935-1940, and each of these was fol- 
lowed by a steep and substantial rise in the 
murder rate. The latter rise was no doubt owing, 
at least in part, to the war. Nevertheless, the 
facts mentioned are against the questioned con- 
clusion and they are supported by the individual 
cases of murderers who took the view that im- 
prisonment was a light penalty compared: with 
the death penalty. 

The second extract compares the murder rate 
in Rhode Island, an abolition state smaller than 
Kent with less than half Kent’s population, with 
the rate in -Massachusetts, a so-called death- 
penalty state, seven times as large in area and 
population. The title says two pairs of states 
but that is just a mistake. In 10 years out of the 
29 of the graph there were no executions in 
Massachusetts although there were nearly 900 
murders in those 10 years. For the whole period 
the average was one execution for 51 murders. 
Clearly no sound deduction about the effect of a 
consistently operative death penalty can be 
drawn from the records of a state where the 
penalty is so lightly -and irregularly imposed. 
(The average for the 11 D.P., U.S. states is 1 
execution for 76 murders.) 

The third extract compares* murder rates in 
the death-penalty state, Nebraska and the aboli- 
tion states, N. and S. Dakota. There were no 
executions in Nebraska until 1945 although 
there were about 500 murders. S. Dakota re- 
stored the death penalty, nominally in 1939, but 
there was no execution until 1947. The graph 
ends in 1948; clearly it can furnish no trust- 
worthy information as to the deterrent effect of 
the death penalty. 

The fourth extract shows the course of the 
murder rate in Sweden where, after a long period 
of almost complete abeyance, the death penalty 
was abolished in 1921. The graph provides no 
evidence of the relative deterrent effects of im- 
prisonment and the death penalty. It shows 
broadly a steady decrease in the murder rate 


-until abolition and an approximately constant 
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sh re ie ieieassthic cae is adjusted to 
for thie’ exchiniort of murders of babies 
the Swedish rate. Sir Ernest Gowers 
spears to have overlooked the’need for this ad- 
istment when he refers to’ the lish rate as 
ightly lower’ than the Swedish. The Swedish 

d does, however, have a special importance 
or comparison with the English record. The 
oyal Commission, having warned: that the 
rimes counted for the murder rates are not the 
me in all countries, says of the Swedish rates 
y counted that they ‘form a group of.-offences 
hose scope is not dissimilar from the scope of 
wurder in Great Britain’. The rates-are there- 
me comparable and the result is against the 
uestioned conclusion. Fhe fact that the Swedish 
ite is stated to be ‘the irreducible minimum’ 
hereas the English rate fell-in 1930 and 1937 
» about two-fifths of the Swedish minimum 
oints to the same result. 

The fifth extract ‘shows the course « of convic- 
ons for murder in the Netherlands. It is de- 
sribed, “erroneously, as ‘ homicide rate *. As the 
ral Commission mentions explicitly - ‘ the un- 

bility of figures of convictions as. a method 
f “assessing the prevalence of a crime’ special 
Stification. seems necessary for counting the 
raph as representative of the murder rate. But 
1 any case ‘the graph provides no evidence of 
e relative deterrent effects of imprisonment and 
penalty. There are some discrepancies 

. the graph and the values in Tables 53, 

5 of the Royal Commission Report. | 

“This appendix, therefore, does not support the: 

conclusion and: there are other 

cords which point to the opposite conclusion 
nd ‘are, cumulatively, ‘convincing, ¢.g., in’ the~ 
ear 1948, i in which the continuous operation of 

ne death penalty was interrupted, in England 
nd Wales the number of murders was 147, a > 

igher value than in any other year in the 

eriod 1946-50 and 20 more than the average of 

he other 4 years. 

-T have used the term ‘ death penalty ’ through- 
ut because ‘ hanging ’ exaggerates the emotional 
ides, it inflames feeling, impedes calm judge- 
1ent, ‘and encourages the development of that 
ad spirit among the people which Ied the 
uthor of the book to turn, as I believe on the 
vidence portrayed in the Commission’s Report, 
nto the wrong road. Hanging should not be 
ecepted as the inevitable method \of applying 
he death penalty. It may be that, in the in- 
crutable wisdom of Providence, sacrifice of the 
Anocent is sanctioned to ensure the ultimate 
eturn of murderers to normal life, and_to. pro- 
note the upward progress of the people. It has 
eemed to be so in the past. But I cannot bring 
nyself to-assent to the sacrifice nor to wash my 
ands of the responsibility arising from the 
tudy of the records into which I have been led. ' 


} : Yours, etc, 
Spite NwW.11 E. Gop 
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Phe Federation of Malaya _ 
Sir—It is interesting to read in THE 
LISTENER of April 12 that Mr. G. Longden,’ 
A.P., regards the phrase ‘ Any self-government 
$ better than the best of good government’ as 
ne of ‘the shallow clichés of today’, when, in 
Jt is as old as history and truer than much 
to! globe-trotting legislators illustrate 
b treth a, another cliché; very far from 
dern: ‘Coelum non animum mutant, qui 
; mare currunt’. (‘Those who scamper 
change © their skies but not their 
: But, perhaps, Mr. Longden con- 
also, ‘ shallow’. Is it Possible that he 
m that men’s minds, in the 
De an ‘geet alls ay 
‘Until it =e a in wide- 


Pe 


inefficient, -muddle-headed self-government is, I 
imagine, always preferred by its victims to. better 
administration by aliens.—Yours, etc., 

* Holt L. CHENEVIX-TRENCH 


The Problem of England’s Canals 


Sir,—I. feel that there is one point which 
needs correction in Professor Rich’s talk on ‘ the 
Problem of England’s Canals’ printed in THE 
LISTENER of April 12. It is true that the Bir- 
mingham canal is divided into three levels (viz., 
the Birmingham level, Walsall level, and Wol- 
-verhampton level, but "the thirty locks at Tarde- 
bigge have nothing to do with the transfer of 


traffic from one to another of these levels. These - 


locks exist on the canal from Birmingham to 
Worcester to enable traffic to descend from the 
Birmingham level to that of the Severn at 
‘Worcester. 

The differences of level between the various 
sections of the Birmingham canal are quite small, 
and inter-commiuinication between them is 
facilitated by small groups of locks at.a number 
of places.—Yours, etc., 

Birmingham M. B. STEDMAN 

Sir,—Professor E. E. Rich made reference in 
his first talk on ‘Canals’ to the ‘ Slaithwaite’ 
tunnel through the Pennines. This should be 
Standedge Tunnel, for Slaithwaite is some dis- 
tance away from the Marsden entrance to the 
tunnel. 

The Standedge Canal tunnel was opened on 
Thursday, April 4, 1811, and not in 1815. The 
short canal from the River Calder at Cooper’s 
Bridge to the King’s Mill, at Huddersfield, is 
called’ ‘ Sir John Ramsden’s Canal’. The Hud- 
dersfield Canal which joins the former canal at 
the King’s Mill was constructed at a later date 
by the Huddersfield Canal Company. 

When the Huddersfield and Manchester Rail- 
way and Canal Company purchased both the 
Huddersfield canals, in the words of the chair- 
man, ‘the bargain was a capital one for the 
canal proprietors ’—Yours, etc., 

‘Huddersfield STANLEY CHADWICK 


The German Novel Today oS 
Sir,—In his talk entitled ‘The Germian Novel 
Today’ (THE LISTENER; April 12), Mr. Acker- 
man gives disappointingly little information 
about the subject he has chosen to discuss. Kurt 
Tucholsky and Stefan Zweig are names that are 
hardly relevant in an assessment of -German 
fiction as it has developed since 1945—and 
surely we need not look much further back than 
the end of the war when considering the 
German literary situation ‘today’. If Anna 
Seghers is to be mentioned, there should be 
reference to her post-war chronicle-novel Die 
Toten bleiben jung. It is not enough to mention 


_ Ernst Jiinger’s Auf den Marmorklippen without 


going on to discuss his later Heliopolis, a large- 
scale essay in utopian fiction. Max Frisch’s 
Stiller is certainly an important novel, but it is 
by no means the only significant novel written 
in German during the last ten years or so. 

An informed survey of the contemporary 
fiction of literary repute which has been written 


~ in German should contain many titles not men- 


tioned by Mr. Ackerman, The late work of 
“Thomas Mann, especially the political novel 
Doktor Faustus and the picaresque comedy 
Felix Krull, cannot be ignored. Other significant 
writers who have died recently and who have 
ret made important contributions to the post- 

novel are Hermann Broch, Elisa- 
beth Langgisser, Theodor Plievier, and Ernst 
Wiechert. Among living writers there is often 
experimentation in a bold surrealist manner and 
with satirical humour; there are Hans Henny 


spread and Pibeatable yatame and discomfort, 
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Jahnn, Erns erendct. Hans Erich Nossack, and 
Arno Schmidt, for instance, while the prose and 
poetry of Gottfried Benn continue to have a 
high explosive value. Gertrud von Le Fort and 
Werner Bergengruen write masterly Novellen, or 
long-short stories, with admirable discipline of 
form. Heinz Risse’ $ fiction is packed with action 
and thought, as, in an equally independent way, 
is that of Stefan Andres. 

“So there is no new avant-garde of young 
writers’, Mr. Ackerman says. ‘This statement 
takes no account of Ilse Aichinger, Heinrich 
Boll, Gerd Gaiser, Walter Jens, Hans Werner 
Richter, or Luise ‘Rinser, to name only a few. 
A number of these writers have already had 
work published in. English translation. It is 
hardly necessary to add that they are all known 
figures in their own country. —Yours, etc., 

Hull H. M. WAaIDSON 


‘Roger Casement: A New Judgement : 
Sir,—Mr. Sewell. Stokes in his review of Mr. 
MacColl’s biography of Roger Casement (THE 
LIsTENER, April 12) has got hold of the wrong 
end of the stick. There is no controversy about 
whether copies of the ‘ diaries’ were circulated 
—the evidence is conclusive that they were. 
What i is the subject of controversy is whether the 
“diaries” were genuine. The evidence, which, 
incidentally, Mr. MacColl puts forward in- 
completely and uncritically, falls very ‘short 
indeed of proving that—yYours, etc., 
Dublin THOMAS HOGAN 


‘The Seale of Things’ 

Sir,—It is strange to find, in THE LISTENER, 
the value of poetry measured by the amount of 
paper we get for our money. In the notice of 
Patric Dickinson’s The Scale of Things (THE 
LISTENER, April 5) your reviewer calculates that 
“ Twenty-six pages of print—many of them half- 
empty—is simply not good enough for the price’ 
(7s. 6d.), This is poetry at just under threepence- 
halfpenny a page. Of course, your reviewer (or 
Lucky Jim) could buy one-and-three-quarters 
evening newspapers for this, but what of it? 
Lucky Jim is no doubt exemplary in some of the 
arts of living, but need he yet be produced as 
arbiter of the worth of a volume of poetry? 

In any case, this rate per page does not 
seem untraditional. In 1930 I bought Ash 
Wednesday at threepence a page, without any 
sense of being robbed, and threepence was three- 
pence then. Thirteen pages of print—some of 
them half empty. Mr Dickinson’s publishers 
are more’ generous in* that, allowing for. the 
processes of inflation, they do not seem to have 
departed far from the modest scale fixed by 
James Joyce in his Pomes Penyeach. 

Yours, etc., 

Rolvenden WILLIAM TOWNSEND 
The Camberwell Beauty 

Sir,—Mr. L. Hugh Newman’s remarks in a 
recent Home Service talk (an excerpt from which 
was printed in THE LISTENER of April 12) are 
most interesting, but whether the Camberwell 
Beauty would ‘settle’ in Britain if its winters 
approximated to those of the Scandinavian 
countries remains conjectural. 

I have met with specimens of the insect in 
both hot and cold countries—on the Tibetan 
Natu-la (13,000 feet above sea level), on the 
borders of Bhulan (11,000 feet above sea level), 
and in the beautiful Chumbi Valley (8,000 feet 
above sea level). The insect has also been seen 
and collected in the steamy forests of Sikkim, 
not only by the present Writer, but also by the 
late Captain J. E. Ellam and Sergeant-Major 
F. E. Fletcher. Travellers in China have also 
observed the species, whose distribution in the 
heart of Asia is widespread.—Yours, etc., 

Helston G. E. O. KNIGHT 
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Let us take you to FRANCE, land of mirth, perpetual 
ou-la-la and the omnipresence of the shocking. 

If at first you see nothing but respectable civil 
servants with civil families. dressed in Sunday black, 
turn at once to our Guide Book where you will learn 
that France is essentially gay. And (avoiding the 
three English-looking spinsters in tweed coats sitting 
on the plage under umbrellas) realise that it is 
essentially and sunnily Gallic as well. If you are tired 
of finding, from Normandy to Provence, that every- 
one is a political specialist with a neatly rational 
political argument, let us tell you all about the incon- 
sequence, informality and irresponsibility of Gallic wit. 


For literature and: art, know that France is the 
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capital of mad experiment and the birthplace of 


ephemeral Isms. Take no notice if you find (see inset)’ 
an Academy of professors in seven day session over 
the correct position of an apostrophe, 

’ Look at the simple Worker, drinking solitary at his 
table a humble pastis or a double pernod before going 


to work in the morning, and try, if he seems to you 


a little blank, to look at him in perschwepptive—For _ 


here is France of the softly southern slopes whose 
grape is warming the responsive palate and feeding 
the mental resilience of the expert in the art of 
living. 

Look quite firmly ; because the Guide Book Cannot 
be Wrong. 


Writtea by Stephen Potter : designed by George Him 
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- The Minstrel 
| = = ~ “Black night; small moon; 
. Stars needle-clear. 


ais sing a song: 
To bring you cheer ’ 


: ikea away! 

_.. These walls are dumb— 
_ Minstrel, not here | 

Song-singing come *. 
_ * That voice sighs soft 
_ As whispering bough? — 
Sing I more clearly— 
Hearken, now! ” 


£ Maatel begone!. ; 

Tis not night’s breath 
Sighs i in thine ear: 
~ITamdeath’. 


3 WALTER D DE LA MARE 


Night Piece 
Through the gentle poet’s sleep 
Visages of marble weep, 

- While around their smutted plinths 
Virgins, books and hyacinths 
Are undone by fetid beasts. 

_ What sagacious leeches, priests, 
€an absterge the petalled floor 

“Or unbar the censor’s door 
‘Fo fresh vistas where those lusts 

~ Rank behind the gnostic busts, 
‘And the violations sem = 
Made from that excessive dream 

_ Which a painter has when he 

- Finishes reality ~ 
And beyond the wrinkled brows, 
Through slim pilasters or boughs, 
Paints upon the flowery hill 
Little men that run and kill? 
None: the contradictions of 
Prone Lucrece and selfless love 
Rise from that abstruse machine 
Which the gross cells did not mean 

~ With their purely sensual making. 
In the rationale of waking 
Only edges of the harm 
Can protrude into our calm: 

For example, that still sphere, 
Bloody, quartered, very near, 

In a portion of the sky 
Fateful to man’s destiny; 

Or that through long vapour rides 

_ Coldly drawing lethal tides; 

Or that simply glows among 

bo, Worlds indifferent to wrong, 

eeR en that remote. 
_ Name of huntress that she got 

: S- ‘From the temples now that lie 

ue aah in her violet eye. 

ees 1 this race that can support 


- Five Poems 


a] 


Overcame the previous thing— _ 
When this race has vanished, who 
Will observe the silvered yew 
Springing out of pits of dark ° 
‘In the breathings of the park, 

Or the calculable rise 
Of the strangely blazing skies 
Signalling a prince’s woe? 

All will then exist as though 
Purposelessness were its end; 
Orbits of the planets bend 

Silent on their parallels, 

‘With their living carbon shells 

In such rich fantastic shapes 

As gigantic ferns and apes— 
Dying, judged by clocks that freeze 


- Filled with cogs of galaxies. 


As it would exist in fact 
- Did we not before the act 
Place the necessary lens: 


- Howling satellites and dense 


Gas-swathed orbs towards us glide 

As a harmless lantern slide; 

And the native human hope, 

That reversing telescope, 

Makes extinction seem so small 

As not to be there at all. 

Readings given by the blunt 

Iestrument, our body, shunt 

Merely symbols from a truth 

That exists cocksure, uncouth, 

Sprawling over species, ages, 

Universes; and: whose rages 

Made the flying algebra 

Of this night of moon and star. 
Roy FULLER 


Sick Face ina 
Frosted Mirror 


The fixed glass has been shattered 
By an invisible stone, 
Leaving a tethered star 


In an abstract zone. 


There is no violent 


Centre, no radiant mark: 
Only the cold and fronded flames 
Converging from the bevelled dark. 


Behind that furry glass 


Whose green is glazed with crystal, 
The face, disintegrated, swims, 
A moody pastel. 


Two dazed fish, the fringed 
Eyes, hunt together, dart and turn 


_ With dizzy sickness in the sugared 


Coral and the ice-bound fern. 


‘Out of the lower edge 


The drugged mouth lifts, 
Its pale red parted 
On a word’s deep drifts. 


Two nostril-caverns, warm 
With darkness, loom and ache - 
Like ice-holes melting 

The expanded lake. 


Out of those pits there comes 
A fevered blast, that breathes 
A stilled mist on the tank 

Of rigid leaves: 


These, insufflated ‘by 

A gust of pain, disperse 

In dew, while in their place 
The death’s-head glares. 


And is revealed in fresh disgrace 
As man’s sick gaze. 
JAMES KirkupP 


Susquehanna 


Two hundred miles up the Bay 

Here and there high bluffs impose 

Of a miocene blue clay, 

Beyond which, flowing east and south, 
Sight finds the smooth and luminous 
Sedation of the great stream’s mouth. 


And over it from Havre de Grace 

A long bridge crosses where the slow 
Grey-surfaced waters spread and space; 
And the one tone of a locust-tree 
Sways outlined for contrast to 

The blurred gréens of the various sea. 


Humanity? Yes, this white town, 


Those fishing-boats’ cinnamon sails, 
And on that pale beacha brown 
Girl lies and another runs, 

Moving so that my grip fails 

On the poem’s abstractions. 


And history: the British burned 

This place. Or upstream Ewell thrust 
Furthest, before that war-tide turned. 
And so on. Life, sea, past are met 

In no famous brilliance—just 

This ordinary conjunction. Yet, 


To the accepting heart unique, 
It burns to a breath-taking cry 
This Maryland, this Chesapeake, 
Breeding no easy lyric.—Come, 
More passionate for accuracy, 
And grip that vision, poem! 
ROBERT CONQUEST 


Two Men in 
a Dance Hall 


Tom laughs, is free and easy; 
And girls obey his call, 
For whether they obey it 
He hardly cares at all. 


But Edward burns with longing. 
And angry anxious pain 
Cries from his eyes too loudly, 
Too eagerly, in vain. 
A. S. J. TESSIMOND 


-- monies and in its use of 


_ torian painting. It is true 


% atmosphere and make us feel the heat, the cold, the breeze, the bustling ~ 


~ Sus 


is presided over by a painting of Augustus Egg’s depicting - 
two personable, obviously English, young ladies reclining in 
opposite corner seats of a railway compartment: one ‘is 
“reading, the other dozing; outside the window is visible the Bay of 
WOM os The picture is entitled ‘ Travelling Companions’, ~ 


Victorian painters less sophisticated than Egg might have painted this . 
subject just for the sake of the little joke (one can quite imagine it » ‘manages, indeed, to reconcile a most precise evocation of particular 
explained - as by Punch in parenthesis). Eppne. at the picuie as Egg places and particular seasons with an extreme - freedom of calligraphy, 


painted it, however, one 
feels that its anecdotal 
content was for him 
hardly more than a pre- 
text for composing a 
curious, , near-symmetri- 
cal, flat linear design, a 
design which, in-its har- 


silhouette, anticipates 
Whistler’s portrait of his 
mother, even if it does 
not parade its ‘ aesthetic ’ 
qualities in a title 
oblivious to its human 
references. a 
The * ‘Travelling Chin’ 


_ . panions’- is not.alone fe 


among the exhibits here 
in showing that, if it is 
nowadays de rigueur to 
look back -upon the 
Victorian scene with nos- 
‘talgia rather than a 
Bloomsbury sneer, there 
“are reasons other than . 
nostalgia for — taking 

pleasure in’ minor Vic- 


that many of the works 
_ whose ‘ formal’ qualities — 
arouse interest do so by virtue of some strangeness in “their style that 


; 


provokes feelings of historical curiosity which are related to nostalgia— 


‘for example, the ‘ Two Little Girls with a Deer and Dogs’ painted in 
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HE Victorian oere , as re- -created at the Leicester Gallcaea: Eee banal Fiancee in 


ae “A Couple by. the Sea’, by Eyre Crowe: from the exhibition ‘ The Victorian Scené’, ts at “the Leicester 
: palleries p 


_ 5, 12, and 16). Interesting as it is to'see paintings by-an unknown which 


collaboration by Landseer and James Bateman, which presents. a.fasci- | 


Mating parody of Mannerist compositional . devices. 
_ hand, Eyre Crowe’s ‘A Couple by the Sea’ derives its attractiveness 
no more from curiosity-value than from period-value, but from , the 
crispness of its drawing and the freshness of its enamelled colour; 


‘ - colour washed clean, as it were, by the ozone. Sas 


On_ the other © \: 


__- David Tindle, who has a one-man show at the Piccadilly Gallery, i is” 


A 


- Elinor Bellingham-Smith, whose landscapes: and figures- -in-landscape . 


occupy the third room at the Leicester, is an apt companion for the 


Victorians. She conveys the same sort of wistful tenderness towards~ 


trees and grass and rivers, the same sort of elegiac feeling for the 


coming and going of seasons, the same sort of erotic sentimentality i in. 


her fantasies about children. Moreover, lurking behind her pictures— 
notably those with figures of children, but even in the deserted land- 
scapes (‘ deserted ’ is precise)—there seems to be an entire world rooted 
in Victorian times, a world of small country houses and open fires and 


nannies in uniform and muffins for tea. The charm of these paintings is 


very like the charm of Victorian paintings. 
But there is much more to them than their considerable charm—and I 


do not mean merely the brilliance with which they catch effects of — 


wind. There is a mastery of scale in fixing the dimensions of figures 
(when they are small figures) in landscapes which gives its intimacy 


vy _ between man and nature to the ‘ Figures and pallesaheey , a mystery to 


ay . - , be <, 
i ae rey: 
ie cs. : ao 


ve exhibition - of a young ‘farean pales in-a rye deste 
~ which the: works ee pam selected and arranged with such th 
and care.— ~ Aon 5 rae 33 ee 


on the canvas function at one and the same-time as members of 


illusionistic effects and a way of drawing that is both spineless and 


‘ Kensington. Gardens’ a ‘startling poign 
to the group of figures standing as in a bas-relief in “Figures. by a 
wall, Blanes ’. And then, above all, there is her mastery (except, agi 
in her treatment of figures on a large scale) of that problem which is 
_ true test of authenticity i in a painter—the problem of making the m 


-abstract’ configuration ‘and as equivalents: for the thing seen. § 


so that, in the ‘ Figures 
in the Rain’ - for. 
ample, — she is able to 
repeat the same mark—a 
short, straight, diagonal 
‘Stab—again and again 
' (thereby giving unity to 
_ the picture-surface) while 
investing that mark with’ 
‘a variety of meaning 
according to its position 
on the canvas. It is this 
autonomy of her hand- 
_ writing that makes Elinor 
Belinea s Smith _ the 

_ heir of those. qualities i in 

* Menander ‘Cozens and 
David Cox that we value 

~ most highly today. 

- Roland, Browse and 
“Delbanco- are shewing” 
* Two Masters of Colour: 
Matthew Smith 
Roderick  O” -Conno : 
O’Connor. was an Irish 
- contemporary of Sickert 
who: knew - Gauguin a 
~ Pont Aven. This-is the 
first exhibition that has 
oe ever been held. of his’ 
--work, for he never 
eae to ahave one in his lifetime. It i is not given much help by the’ 
presence of an excellent selection of Matthew Smiths (notably Nos; 


* 


we are told were admired by Sir Matthew—who knew .O’Connor—in 
his formative years, the paintings themselves seem the daubs: of an 
intelligent amateur with no centre and no real vision. ~~ C) 


a very young painter (born 1932) with a certain cleverness in getting 


insensitive. His work has been bought’ by several public. bodies. This | 
exhibition would not be worth mentioning if it were not for a single 
picture that shows serious talent—a large painting of a studio interio 
in which. forms spreading across a cinemascopic breadth of canvas 2 
held together with a striking coherence and continuity. 

_ Two galleries present us with young painters of the Schoot. a ‘Paria 
Why the august spaces of the Marlborough should be housing the 
academic-modernist concoctions of Jacques Boussard, Isaac Pailés, and 
Bill Parker is beyond my comprehension. Gimpel’s, however, offer a 
most rewarding exhibition of Jean-Paul Riopelle, who is probably | one 
of the two outstanding young abstract painters in Paris, the other b being 
Sam Francis (it is indicative of where the source of energy in c 
abstract painting resides. med Francis comes from: the United” 
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En: forwardness of ¢ onception, sturdy simplicity — St Paes ee 

of construction and its” elegant linesitisamast- = | eee . S eae 

_ erpiece- of Olivetti typewriter. design. Withan — ree pee ies . Br iat 

easé and perfection | That becomes‘the typist'sown. = 9 = age 
‘the Lexikon responds instantly and surely wevery | : Ayes * 
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Is there a, place 
in your life 


~ for books ? 


wee A ta Re 


ee ee ee oe 


z 
- SF 


Do y you ¢ collect books as some A collect ties ?- > Do ee say Het Se your bifthday ney f ete if he's ree wee ON eo 


: ~~ got that one ?’ ’ Are you a life-member of the best book clubs? >. .an avid reader of the eta ie ‘eg ae 9 
z reviews ? Would you, in fact, rather read a book ? Then, sir, or er you lead a very enviable life. oS Se 
- uncomplicated probably by any problem save one — what to do with the books when you've read them. © \ ot ee 


Have you noticed how they tend to pile up around you, gathering dist and. squer Siains?,. Have. you :* oS" 30 Sige 
counted the number of times you have to move them even to find a place to sit ? Clearly the time-has come fr copra te 
you to take the only sensible course. Grow your library under glass. Give it the dignity it deserves. ee ay t 

Give it protection .... and presentation. Give it, in short, the distinction of a Minty "Sectional. Bookcase. 


Made almost entirely ‘iam solid oak, walnut or mahogany, ‘with sliding doors, to ardesign that is compact and = 
; clean and quite timeless; sectional bookcases by Minty can be started for as-little as ho. 36: and 30 Pe Sr 
s pes with your library. They’ are available only from Minty: ‘Limited and deferred terins are available “ete es 


mH on g you wish. Make a note on as nearest : - + ‘see Liege = its Pi Wade r, amb 2 Ty 


ex. . rst. hase ce 


eS M : NTY-1« the » bookcases | that grow « on you — “ 
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«tg <P koe ae peace ; MINTY LTD, (DEPT.306) °° Pag the mbih nc - PERE Dia yap ee iis te 
? Showrooms: LONDON: 123 VICTORIA ST., 8.W.E 7 | MANGHESTER: 7-9 ROYAL EXCHANGE ARCADE. % 
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he Hero in Eclipse in Victorian 
Fiction. By Mario Praz. 
Oxford. 45s. 


HAT A THOUSAND PITIES it is that it should 
one of the unwritten laws of criticism today 
at every writer on literature must hold to a 
esis, support an argument, undergo an exer- 
se in dialectics, instead of talking happily and 
rceptively about what interests him! In this 
ok Professor Praz manages to do both, but it 
to be wished that he had confined himself to 
e latter. For his argument, which occupies 
e earlier part of the book is wholly unconvinc- 
g>even though it is profusely illustrated with 
productions, largely of Dutch genre pictures. 
he thesis is that. the Victorian novel. was 
together Biedermeier, redolent of bourgeois 
orality (bourgeois being a good umbrella word 
cover the ideas by which most people live and 
me affect to despise). But when, since the days 
Moll Flanders, has the novel, a form of litera- 
re devised for the reading of the mass” of 
sople who do read at all, been anything else? 
re not Tom Jones and Emma Woodhouse as 
yurgeois as Clive Newcome or Dorothea of 
liddlemarch? And were there no ‘ romantic’ 
sroes in Victorian novels? Professor Praz does 
yt mention Heathcliff or Nevil ‘Beauchamp; he 
irdly touches upon Meredith, who would not 
deed fit in with his thesis, since he is ‘the 
ost poetical, the most volatile, of English 
ory-tellers ’. Nevertheless, a thesis may be, as 
ryden said of plots in plays, a good scaffolding 
hang fine things upon, and even in the first 
irt of the book, devoted to the theme ‘ Roman- 
‘ism turns bourgeois’, Professor Praz has 
me illuminating things to say about Scott, 
sacock, Lamb, De Quincey, Wordsworth, and 
oleridge, though he falls short of himself when 
scussing Macaulay. Bagehot would have served 
s turn well there. 
But when he puts his thesis behind him and 
ters upon discussions of Dickens, Thackeray, 
rollope, and George Eliot, we find ourselves in 
e stimulating, enlarging Mario Praz world, 
1 of a wide learning which is in no way 
-dantic, but which enhances our sense of the 
eative world, and makes the subject glow. 
ymetimes the thesis intrudes, but now help- 
ly, as when he accepts the view that Dickens 
as no social reformer, no revolutionary, since 
e idea of revolution is alien-to the Biedermeier 
irit; here he provides an admirable antidote 
those who exalt Hard Times above the better, 
ore really creative work of Dickens. If he 


yperfectly sympathises with Thackeray, he 


akes up for this in a warm appreciation of 
rollope. He is most exciting, most illuminating, 


hen he compares George Eliot with Proust, , 


»t to equate them, but to show in what respects 
roust was influenced by George Eliot. He ends 
ith two appendixes, the first a probing essay 
1 The Angel in the House, a bourgeois novel 
ever Was one, showing to what an 
jormous extent Patmore was affected by the 
etaphysical poets. 
And all the while in reading this book, admir- 


the sense, sometimes of discovery, always 


"being made to authors of 
different centuries, as also 


in 
in a way 
matter. 


, when a book 
eooupelled; 


After George Eliot, 


’ Marcel Proust’. 


Mr. Angus Davidson, we 


ordering our impressions, relating them to a. 
a is possible to most, refer- 


that is unusually 


matter is brilliantly sorted out and presented 
to us. The copious notes at the end of each part 
are in themselves absorbing, but at the same 
time, together with the illustrations, cast now 
side-lights, now broad beams on to the subject. 

And what happens when that phase was over? 
“The way was open from 
the realist to the intimist novel. Disillusioned 
observation of life as it really was, led to the 
eclipse of the hero and the disclosure of man’s 
swarming interior world’ from which ‘ was to 
arise later a new magic, with Henry James and 
It is much to be hoped that 
Professor Praz will deal with this, and with 
what happened next. Will he perhaps find a new 
kind of romantic agony? 


Genetics in the Atomic Age 

By Charlotte Auerbach. 

Oliver and Boyd. 8s. 6d. 
The risk of genetic damage due to radiation, 
whether caused by X-rays, by the peaceful use 
of atomic energy, by the trial of thermo-nuclear 
weapons or their use in war, has lately started to 
worry the- governments of many countries. 
However, the lay public finds it difficult to 
understand the issues involved, as the science of 
genetics uses a somewhat difficult terminology 
of its own and some of its most important con- 
cepts are formulated mathematically. The author 
of the present book is one of the pioneers of 
mutation research who, early in the last war, 
discovered the mutagenic action of certain war 
gases and other chemicals and thereby opened 
up the whole field of chemical mutagenesis. In 
her spare time, she writes children’s stories. 

This unusual combination of accomplishments 
has enabled her to write a charming little book 
which introduces the reader gently and almost 


without any technicalities to the very-root of the - 


matter. From the scientific point of view, the 
treatment is perfectly sound, and where simpli- 
fications have been used this is clearly stated. 
Simple illustrations, some of them amusing, 
greatly help to make things palatable. The book 
deserves a wide circulation as a bridge to a field 
which influences our daily lives to an extent not 
commonly appreciated. 


Strawberry Fair. By Osbert Wyndham 
Hewett. Murray. 18s. 
Readers of mid-Victorian biographies. and 
memoirs have often come across the. name of 
Lady Waldegrave, and sometimes, as in the 
letters of Edward Lear, the brilliance of her 
appearance and personality has been. discern- 
ible. She has now been made the subject of a 
biography by an author with an appropriately 


special interest in the social history of her time. 


Frances Braham (1821-1879) was the daughter 
of John Braham (1774-1856), the greatest tenor 
of his day, for whom Weber wrote ‘ Oberon’. 
Braham’s wife was somewhat extravagant and 
socially ambitious: there was a staff of fourteen 
and much entertaining at The Grange, Bromp- 
ton. Frances, fair, shapely, healthy, lively, with 
big blue eyes and a beautiful complexion, made 
a strong impression, in a white chip bonnet and 
a pink satin cloak, upon John Waldegrave, 
illegitimate son of the sixth earl of that name. 
That was at Strawberry Hill in 1838. In the 
following year she married him. She-was seven- 
teen, he was nineteen, handsome, epileptic, 
bibulous, uncouth but amiable, with mortgaged 


and such aha _estates. With his brother George, Earl Walde- 
the grave, they set up a ménage a trois, and there 


The Listener’s Book Chronicle 


were high jinks, pillow-fights, and hide-and-seek. 
Her, husband died within a year of delirium 
tremens, and in 1840, not without some hesita- 
tion, she married George. He was a harum- 
scarum playboy or aristocratic hooligan, and not 
long after their marriage she settled down to 
share six months’ detention with him in the 
Queen’s Bench, where she gave delightful dinner- 
parties and excited the ‘ greatest interest’ in the 
young Queen herself. To pacify his creditors her 
husband sold the contents of Strawberry Hill. 
They seem to have been happy until he sank 
into semi-imbecility and died, on the sixth anni- 
versary of their wedding, of cirrhosis of the liver. 

Still young, beautiful, and rich, Lady Walde- 
grave now married a Mr. Harcourt, a pompous 
widower of sixty-one, a more solid partner for 
her than his predecessors. She evolved into a 
political hostess of such ability and influence 
that she was variously described as ‘the most 
remarkable woman in society’ and ‘the great 
political woman of the day’, After the death of 
her third husband she married Lear’s friend 
Chichester Fortescue, later Lord Carlingford, a 
politician of some ability and a man of some 
charm, who had adored her for years. and had 
led a chaste life for her sake. 

With commendable industry Mr. Hewett has 
assembled and arranged the material for the life 
of this once-conspicuous woman, and it is sad 
to learn that at one of her houses he was told 
that it had taken the gardener two days to burn 
letters and papers found in the cellars. If too 
great a respect for the past may lead to a sterile 
rigidity of outlook, too little is destructive of 
civilisation: it is not for gardeners to assess the 
worth or worthlessness of family papers, But 
Mr. Hewett still found much material to wrestle 
with. To the average reader Lady Waldegrave 
may seem more interesting in her family and 
conjugal relationships than as the ‘ great political 
woman’, in her private motives than in her 
public fame, About her first thirty years there is 
something exciting and touching; in the raffish- 
ness of her family there is something slightly 
Dickensian; and the young beauty seems adven- 
turous and independent. It is not Mr. Hewett’s 
fault that there is less bloom upon the worldly 
political hostess, the lists of guests, and the 
parliamentary manoeuvrings. His achievement is 
to have brought into focus a neglected celebrity 
and to have added to the seemingly inexhaustible 
variety of social history in the nineteenth 
century. 


History in a Changing World. By 
Geoffrey Barraclough. Blackwell. 18s. 


In this curious book Professor Barraclough 
collects fifteen essays, half of them previously 


. unpublished, They were all composed after 1945, 


and he feels that they all reflect a new mood 
or apprehension of European history. ‘It was 
the Russian victory at Stalingrad in 1943 that 
made a revision of European history imperative’ 
for him. The basic result is that our self-con- 
tained Europe is gone for ever and we must 
take into account Russia and the U.S.A. as we 
have not done before. History has real meaning 
only in so far as it is world history. 

Some of the essays here say this, somewhat 
repetitiously. Some are concerned with narrower 
themes—such as ‘Reflections on medieval 
history and the term Medium Aevum’, ‘ Medi- 
eval Kingship’, ‘ Frederick Barbarossa and the 


_ Twelfth Century ’. But what is presumably most 


important for Professor Barraclough is the first 
essay, in which he discusses the decline of nine- 
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The new LONDON EDITION of ; 


Britannica offers you hundreds of 


- topical articles on subjects of vital 
interest today. Some 20,000 articles 


involving 15 million words have been 
completely revised since 1950. It is 
so modern that Sir John Hunt writes 


on Everest. 
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SCHOLARSHIP 
Encyclopaedia Britannica contains 
38 million words, 23,000 illustra- 
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opie ee book is the Senile of the 

-author’s long years of careful observation. Ad- 
ie eee mitted with equal readiness to temple, sanctuary, ~~ 
seminary and synagogue and to the homes -of — 
the people, Lady Drower, recording what she 
saw and learnt, provides important new material = s__ 
_of absorbing interest to both students of social  —s—_ 
anthropology and. of the history. of - religions. a 
With Mluscracions SOL ee OD — net. 1 
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John Clare 


_ His Life and Poetry 
JOHN. & ANNE TIBBLE 


‘The new “biography is a | 
model for its kind. The jf 
- authors have never allowed | 
their scholarship to weigh |f 
_ down their narrative, nor their 
- devotion to Clare to distort 
their just estimate of his 
minor, though unique, place 
tans English _ letters.’ — Angus 
pons Be The Odserce, aS, 


Dryden 


By BONAMY DOBREE 


fer sed 


—recently published as No. 70 
‘in the Writers and Their Work 
_. Series, issued monthly at - 

2s. net, providing an assess- 
ment of classical and con- 
temporary authors. 
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The Critical 
Sense — 


JAMES REEVES 


A book of practical criticiechal : 
_ for students of literary appre- 
ciation, The first | 
vides the general background |f 
of critical theory necessary for |} 
understanding the second part, } 
which consists of detailed dis- — 
_ cussion oe a nuebet of prose — 
ai 8s 1 
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icism ” though ‘ at the present stage at least’ 
ep a reinterpretation of European: history 

most profitable line to pursue’. 
al essay, ‘ What it is all about’, he apparently 
cc pts a morphological view of the past, not 
ssimilar from Spengler’s, and concludes in an 
a passion.spent’ kind of serenity: ‘ Though 
Own spring and summer may have passed, 
can look forward to a new spring and a new 
ummer .. . just as fair and no less inspiring 
han the last’. 
“Half of the historian’s time’, says the author, 
is spent on clearing away the myths which 
mcumber our knowledge of the past’. This is 


$s good service in demolishing the assumption 
hat, because certain persons and interests today 
udvocate a ‘European’ or ‘West European’ 
inity in culture and politics, this is based on 
ny earlier reality. Of course it is not: Europe 
r ‘the West’ are to be made, for they have not 
sxisted like this in the past, as he conclusively 
hows. But is he not encouraging as dangerous 
nd misleading a myth in saying ‘ only a history 
jhat is universal in spirit . . . can serve our 
yurpose ’? For millennia the world was not one 
jjust as Europe was not one) and to write uni- 
versal history befor€ (say) the sixteenth century 
$ silly. A history of the middle ages in Europe 
yest of the Elbe which was written entirely 
ound the Tartars and Islam would be a fan- 
astic distortion of the permanent preoccupa- 
ions of the peoples in the area. These contacts 
with Asia and Africa were important and are 
sroperly given much space in the narratives of 
holars: but they are not central. Just so it 
vould be ridiculous to write of China in our 
edieval period primarily in terms of contact 
vith the west. The Aztecs and the Eskimos join 
he one world of today at very different points 
of time. They are only part of the world all the 
“ime for the sociologist. 
- Perhaps these criticisms are beside the point: 
itis not always easy to follow Professor Barra- 
lough’s arguments. And it may be unfair to 
conclude, as one is tempted to do, that the con- 
ventional history in this volume will be more 
yaluable than the essays in a more polemical and 
srophetic style. It is good to have in permanent 
orm the well-known essay on the medieval 
-mpire and there is also a hitherto unpublished 
sssay of gréat lucidity and penetration on 
“Russia and Europe’. 


emoirs of Michael Karolyi: Faith 


without Illusion. Cape. 35s. 
Michael Karolyi had the reputation of at best 


what his friends knew all along—a poten- 
constructive statesman. As soon as he 
any serious attention to public affairs, 
bat i to say so long ago as 1910 when he was 
thirty-five, he began to oppose the dominant and 
aracteristic trend of the policy of the Habs- 
¢ Empire. This policy involved the alliance 
yetween Vienna and Berlin, and the subjection of 
he Slav and other races in the Monarchy to the 
Yerrenvilker, the Germans and the Magyars: 
corollary. was a latent conflict with Slavonic 
sia. i wished his own Magyar nation 
me igh ye the Slavs and Rumanians 
al mn, and thus to escape 
Miitanon, This meant that during 
; sn ae eaethcs were really with 
, and already he was sufficiently 
tg. shrink from denunciation as 


le s 

positive reaction in thea we 
ting ‘of history against the excesses of his- ~ book is Kérolyi’s account of the years from 1917 
until he was forced into exile in the summer of 


_ de lui. 


srofoundly true. And Professor Barraclough - 


: frondeur. But his memoirs show him to have , 


“escape gmt the feemuiite of Russia. 
istorically the most important part of this 


1919. His description of the young Emperor 
Charles and his consort, Zita, expresses a certain 
sympathy for this unhappy pair. But he could 
save neither them, nor, in the end, himself, 
although the French General in command of 
south-eastern operations had said to his com- 
patriots of Karolyi ‘C’est le seul homme qui 
peut atténuer votre sort. Ralliez vous autour 
Il est votre seul espoir’. The strange 
thing was that K4rolyi was in effect edged out 
of his position as president of the Hungarian 
Republic by the Social Democrats who foolishly 
rushed into the arms of the Communists. This 
was exactly what the representatives of the old 
order wanted, for they knew that it would lead 
to excesses and a reaction which would sweep 
them back to authority. Karolyi’s account of 
these developments is as good as anything one 
can hope for; a critic might wonder whether he 
did not exaggerate the power of the Hungarian 
trade unions at that time—were they really 
strong enough to serve as the foundations of a 
new socialist state? Later he himself seemed to 
feel that the failure of those days was already 
written into the pages of history before he took 
the responsibility for the proclamation of the 
republic. 

The rest of this book is a shrewd and, on the 
whole, benevolent commentary upon Karolyi’s 
times and contemporaries—from Charlie 
Chaplin (with whom we see him photographed) 
to Bertrand Russell, Of many delightful portraits 
those of Nitti and of Robert Dell in the Paris 
of the ’twenties stand out. Of Nitti he writes . 
“The contempt he nursed for Mussolini knew 
no bounds. From his ever-smiling lips a stream 
of invective would flow in the sweetest of tones, 
as if he were confessing his love to a woman’ 

Karolyi’s conclusion is headed by the proud 
words ‘I have loved justice and hated iniquity: 
therefore I die in exile’. This was the truth. 
Perhaps it was true, too, as he claims here, that 
he owed more to his enemies than to his friends, 

“for the never-subsiding hatred and wrath with 
which they honoured me for half a century con- 
tributed greatly to what I became, and helped me 
to find myself ’. 

This book is admirably produced; it is only a 
pity that the notes have been made practically 
inaccessible. Karolyi himself wrote remarkably 
short, lucid sentences in Hungarian: this has 
facilitated the translation, which faithfully 
renders and frequently co-ordinates ue more 
fragmentary original. 


The Flowers of Evil: Baudelaire. A 
Bilingual Edition edited by M. and 
J. Mathews. 


Routledge and Kegan Paul. 35s. 
This volume claims to offer ‘the best English 
translations of Baudelaire’s poems’ made: since 
the publication of Les Fleurs du Mal in 1857. 
‘The editors (of the University of Washington, 
Seattle) have industriously ransacked those 
minor poets who have been held under the 
Baudelairean spell, as potent as was that of 
Horace for the eighteenth century, Each trans- 
lation, we are told, ‘has won a competition, 
_ some against as many as twenty versions of the 
same poem’. The French poems are printed 
‘for comparison and for themselves, as an 
appendix ’, 

‘This legacy of an epoch (it would be revealing 
to know which poems had attracted the largest 
numbers of translators) seems to have little to 
_ do with Baudelaire. A reader coming to the 
poet for the first time through the medium of 
these translations must surely wonder what all 


the fuss has) been about. ‘Voici le maitre-livre 
de notre poésie’, writes Yves Bonnefoy, one of 
the most gifted of the new poets, in a recent 


essay; yet here, in these English versions, there 


seems little more than the clutter of romantic 
abracadabra, emotional incoherence, and inflated 
revolt. It is hard for the reader, with this volume 
before him, to sense that he is in the presence of 
a major literary work, and such-a sense is all 
that can be hoped for from verse-translations. 
Perhaps Valéry indicated the difficulty: Baude- 
laire, he wrote, ‘ etait né sensuel et précis’, and 
that combination of gifts is native neither to 
the English character nor to the English lan- 
guage. English translation may be able to 
transmit the romantic décor, but it diffuses the 
weight of the French verses and softens their 
hard, analytic core. It is as impossible to trans- 
late the classical Baudelaire as it is to translate 
Racine. 

There is possibly only one approach to the 
problem of rendering Baudelaire into English, 
and two of the most successful translators here 
have, perhaps instinctively, taken it. The poetic 
stature of a major poet is testified by the develop- 
ment of one or other side of his genius in the 
hands of his successors; there is a Laforguian 
and a. Rimbaudian Baudelaire, as there is a 
Baudelaire of Mallarmé and Corbiére. The 
most considerable poet among these trans- 
lators, Mr. Roy Campbell, who has indeed per- 
formed the remarkable feat of translating the 
complete Fleurs du Mal into English, owes his 
triumphs (and they are not a few) to his affinity 
with the young Rimbaud who was one facet of 
the posthumous Baudelaire. ‘The snarling of 
hearts adult in ulcerated passion’, is close to 
Baudelaire because Rimbaud was close to him; 
but ‘ Fourmullante cité . . .”, for example, cannot 
be transposed into such sharp music. Similarly 
Mr. David Paul, this book’s most interesting 
discovery, seems to come to Baudelaire through 
Tristan Corbiére, and the influence of that poet, 
it might be suspected,-has liberated him from 
the hypnotic compulsions of Baudelairean metric 
on most English translators. Whenever the 
reader comes across his versions (the editors call 
them ‘creative renderings’) something comes 
alive on the page. 

Cheap hotels, the haunts of dubious solaces, 

Are filling with tarts, and crooks, their sleek 

accomplices, 

And. thieves, who have never heard of restraint 

or remorse, 

Return now to their work as a matter of course, 

Forcing safes behind carefully re-locked doors, 

To get a few days’ living and put clothes on 

their whores. 
That may. rot be exactly Baudelaire, but it is in 
the tradition of Vilon, Baudelaire, and Corbiére. 
It could be wished that Mr. Paul might emulate 
Mr. Campbell and provide us with a translation 
of all the poems. 


The Far East, 1942-1946. By F. G. 
Jones, Hugh Borton, and B. R. Pearn. 
Oxford. 60s. 


This further volume in the series of Chatham 
House surveys of international affairs covers 
the war against Japan and the vital post-war 
period of nationalist awakening in the colonial 
territories of Asia. 

Much of the information about the Japanese 
conquest of south-east Asia will not be un- 
familiar to students of Far Eastern affairs, but 


by a judicious use of official and unofficial - 


material the authors have given a fascinating 
and cohesive picture of Tokyo’s diplomacy 
during the years between the time Japan became 
a member of the triple axis and the final Allied 
victory in the western theatre of war. 

The Japanese Government never relaxed in its 
attempts to bring about an armistice between 
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‘to temper tha Nenandss nf: her two 
ers in the Grand Alliance. Tokyo also 
d that the Soviet Union would perhaps 
willing | to enter the Far East war and 
- Japan beaten to her knees, because that would 
( ean leaving the United States supreme in the 
at ations could Pacific, Subsequent events are well known. 
anatical racial Today, ten years after, the Japanese are still 


war: the entry of the Soviet Union, and the 
idind in- 
writing on -shows quite clearly that by May or June 1945 
1944 certain Japan was in such parlous straits, with her army 
a compromise — retreating on every front, and oil and food 


with the war he gonvE eS fast Congsaaag out, that the use of 
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one blinks two or three times a page, at his 
qualities that it is hard to crackling attack on the Church of England, its 
1 1 hantasy, sentiment, _ hypocrisy, phariseeism, cant. Having clearly 
e in her very individual work. been in orders himself, Mr. Callender has formed 

= fa poses review an exceedingly low -opinion of episcopalian 
“at least sae methods. “No bishop, no king’, he sees the 
whole Anglican system as an unspiritual, un- 
charitable, unchristian form of power politics. 
In his august cathedral precincts, we might as 
well be in Tammany politics. Ambition, acquisi- 
tiveness, toadying to the great, arrogance to the 
lowly, these are the qualities of his clergymen. 
London intellectual society is a Z00. But are there not a number of parish priests 
rom. the Enchanter shows how a all over the world who are doing good in their 
Chelsea-type intellectuals various unostentatious ways, none of whom are 
servants are pesunate _ bishops, or even anxious to mount the episcopal 
, ladder? And are not these the only men who 
How barra of us have not said to - matter in the church? Much as everyone will 

: admire Mr, Callender’s Voltairean prose and 
- chuckle over his sallies, they will not all agree 
with his conclusions. Technically, too, his book 
_ has its faults. He has made his curate hero go 
_ through so many clerical hoops that the scales 
are weighted against his overseers. There are too 
many unctuous bishops, venal vicars, hypocriti- 
cal head-masters. The edge of Mr, Callender’s 
admirable satire is blunted by trying to hit them 
all at once. 


ss. ‘MURDOCH has 85 praised for 


: feted or book, I ‘realise how 

1 what she says. ‘One reads on 
y, chuckling, sighing, exclaiming, purr- 
lout knowing why. She is an excellent — 
iner who says (as far as I can see in this | 


om eryone must think 3 is my friend@ 
much more of me then®. And — 
behaved pery ludicrously in 


© Recibed: as a satire; for. 
rev (a tected. of clay, and 


‘an attack on the People’s Democracies, It suffers 
a little from the speed of recent events; a satire 
of Stalinism | claiming to warn us about the 
future, it is already a thing of the past. Indeed, 
it might well be approved on their London visit 
_ by the present leaders of Russia, although they 
would hardly appreciate its comedy. Big Brother 
A es ag life. The watches us; we make love by numbers; there are 
ter, a young — doctors’ purges; children are rationed, there are 
for instance, black market babies, etc, If its entertainment 
| wondering whether s value is considerable, politically it is less con- 
“up—whether | should — -yincing in England; . the perambulator and 
- Should I have ~ ‘toy industries can be diverted into more produc- 
v2 Coming from tive channels, such as the manufacture of small 
much t time hi such arms, booby traps and poison-gas containers in 
ig, , and support of our International Good Will drive 

___, . ” So speaks a comrade. But is not this warn- 
ing to an old and civilised race a little naive? I 
_have always felt that countries like England and 
 Brance have 0 great a sense of the ridiculous 


> er 


instance, who makes 
s in ote of i 


Be ah about two episodes at the end of the © 


dropping of atom bombs on Japan. This book - 


A third satire. Mr. Hingley’s Up Jenkins! i is- 


pa 
after the war, the first 
of Asian resurgence are discernible. The 
story of Kuomintang China just before and 


the Japanese Surrender, and of Chiang Kai- 
_ Shek’s preoccupation with defeating the Com- 
munists in the north rather than of complete "a 


victory over the Japanese, is covered in sume 
detail. The account is not, happily, weighted 


with those prejudices which have tended to 


lessen the authenticity of recent American books 
on the period. 


The authors, two British and one American, eea 


have covered much ground with great thorough- 
ness. In the case of the Allied occupation of | 


Japan and Korea they have extended their man- 


date to include 1947. To say that this book — 
maintains, if not slightly exceeds, the high 
standard of Chatham House surveys is recom- — 
mendation enough. 


|The Might from. te Sachiuter By Iris. fiatdaak: Chatto and Windus. 15s. 
ie ieee eee ee ompan yey of Heaven. By Julian Callender. Wingate. 13s. 6d. 
Bah. =< < es we mess cent p Jenkins! By Ronald Hingley. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 

Shake ae Son of Stl Be Riccardo Baechelli. - ‘Secker and Warburg. 15s. 


to alien such rubbish. Against what Mr. 
‘Hingley’s characters would no doubt call this 
ideological approach must be set some extremely 
amusing scenes, calculated to show humanity 
emerging for its brief moment—as when the 
machine-like lady doctor conducting a Pre- 
scribed Reaction Test on an attractive young ~ 
man suddenly strips herself. Then there is a - 
cricket match with an enemy state, with super- 
sonic fast bowlers who crack the stumps they 
bowl at. Total Cricket! A readable novel, but, 
as satire, ponderous. 

The name of Riccardo Bacchelli on a book is 
a guarantee of a respectable, if slightly grand- 
motherly, humanity. The tradition of Manzoni, 
the liberal notions of the Risorgimento, are still 
very much alive in the author of The Mill on 
the Po. So, when he turns to the unlikely subject 
of a German prisoner-of-war camp in East 
Prussia, in 1943, we can expect, at least, a novel 
devoid of political propaganda. Son of Stalin 
seems, indeed, a most unlikely subject for 
Bacchelli—bombastic German camp officials, 
‘extermination’ doctors, human ‘ guinea-pig’ 
tests, the son of Stalin himself as a prisoner; all 
surely very far, in temper as well as place, from 
the gentle plains of Lombardy. 

As we would expect, he handles all this 
brutality in an individual way. He does not 
condemn it, satirise the cruel commandant 
(although he obviously dislikes the Germans), or 


-reveal the ghastly clumsiness of the Teutonic 
mind—he interprets it. He has, as I see it, set 


himself the task of showing that people living 
in unusual conditions, in a brutal epoch, all 
still retain some humanity. The son of Stalin (I 
believe such a person actually exists), whom the 
Germans want to use for anti-communist 
propaganda, and the Russian fellow-prisoners 
want to use for communist propaganda, refuses 
to be drawn into either camp. A gentle fellow, 
embarrassed by his paternity, he wants only to 
be himself, to avoid the twentieth-century 
fanaticisms, to return to his humdrum civilian 
employment as soon as possible. He is Signor 
Bacchelli’s Richard Cromwell. But I wonder if 
the son of Stalin, living somewhere today in 
Russia, would recognise himself. 
ANTHONY RHODES 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 
DOCUMENTARY 


Bubbles: of Scepticism 


PATIENT REALISM or impatient idealism: if tele- 
vision could help more of us to choose wisely 
between those alternatives of our present situa- 
tion it might qualify for the respect which’ is 
still mainly evoked by its technical rather than 
social achievements. Wailliam’ Blake said that he 
could look at a knot in a piece of wood until it 
frightened him. Without posing oneself as a 
sensitive in that high degree, one can say that 
the constant study of television is capable of pro- 
ducing states of alarm. Assuming the personal 
stance, I doubt’whether it will prove to be any 
more of a boon and a blessing to man than 
the conquest of the air. It is flooding society 


4 Winged Menace’ 


As seen by the viewer: 
fly, carrier of sleeping sickness; right, the flea, one of the most prolific 
carriers of disease 


with entertainment and little else, certainly little 
that is likely to be of permanent value. At least 
three years ago I wrote of it here as a time- 
wasting social force. Nothing that has happened 
since causes me to brandish the charge with less 
confidence. On’ the contrary, the alarm arises 
from a belief that television is eroding our 


country’s good sense with its ceaseless projection. 


of loose notions and unrelated information. 
After sixty years of popular journalism, it has 
needed only three or four years of large-scale 
visual broadcasting to make the danger plain 
beyond all mistaking. The nation is losing its 
memory. As an inevitable instrument of popular 
clamour, television is speeding that. eclipse. 
Following the wedding at Monte Carlo this 
week (three-and-a-quarter hours of it), I expect 
to write in a still more sombre mood. What real 
purpose, beyond satisfying a large and gaping 
curiosity, will be served by televising that event? 

Last week was not all banality, but the margin 
on the side of good sense was hardly~impressive. 
I cannot go on writing week after week about 
‘Panorama’, which again had its. moments: 
Woodrow Wyatt taking political and economic 
soundings in Pakistan; enheartening if also 
tragic scenes among the deaf-and-dumb of West 
Ham. ‘ Winged Menace’ was a World Health 
Day programme. about disease-bearing insects 
and their effect on populations, an uncongenial 
subject for all the sympathetic ingenuity brought 
to bear on it by the film units of Shell 
Petroleum and United Nations. It is evidently 
a sign of these begrudging times that it becomes 
harder to appreciate the work of those who go 
about doing good. We can but pray that they 
will continue to do it. Convalescing from a 
peculiar ailment which may have been a result 
of seeing too much television, I gave ‘ Look’ a 


on April 10—left, the tsetse 
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miss, to be told afterwards that it showed some 
attractive shots of the Derbyshire dales, The. 
critical impulse was stirred at once: what was 
‘Look’ doing-in the realm of the travelogue? 
It will be unfortunate if there is deterioration 
in that series, unique in-giving us some of tele- 
vision’s few durable memories, the eagles of 
Captain Knight, H. G. Hurrell’s pine martens, 
Heinz Seilmann’s woodpeckers, 
brooke’s, hawks. Nor did I- see ‘ Report from 


America’, dealing with “smog -aver there, a - 


pertinent topic for anyone who lives in 
Chelsea, as I do. I can imagine that it was 
forceful illustration like the earlier programmes 
in the series; but my verdict on ‘ Report from 
America’, so far, is that it has not touched 
the springs of American life and feeling so 
successfully as Aidan Crawley’s film excursion 
to the Middle West a couple of years ago. 

For a viewing majority 
the week’s high point will 
have been the second in- 
stalment of the Hass saga, 
taking us down to the 


where we saw superb shots 
of a shark and learned 
something about the scur- 
rilous trade of the dynamite 
fishermen of the Aegean: 
Excitement-. was supplied 
by the capture of a formid- 
able sting ray. Then a 
bubble of scepticism rose 
in the mind as we watched 
the struggles of a man said 
to-be in danger of drowning from having caught 
his foot in a rope. If the danger was as real as 
his efforts to free himself suggested, what was 
the man with the camera doing about it? The 
episode introduced what seemed to be an ele- 
ment of fiction, out of place in a programme 
so obviously designed to hold our attention by 
the truth and nothing but the truth. The 
honesty of thése Programmes should not be in 
doubt, a proscription that might well include 
the backerounid music. 

Hardly anything else that television does is 
more insinuatingly capable of traducing a critic 
than the outside broadcasts from distant places. 
I enjoyed the televised football games on Satur- 
day afternoon from Colombes in France and 
from Middlesbrough.in Yorkshire, marvelling, 
as always, at the efficiency with which we. were 
transported from one to the other. The pictures 


Two shots from the Soviet film ‘ Inside the Kremlin ’, 
clock; right, the eighteenth-century Imperial Crown 
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were first-rate in quality, an improvement which” 
.I believe is being widely reported by B. B.C. 
loyalists. In that matter nothing so good has 2 
yet been seen in-Channel 9: The magic ca arpes 


“the gloom of a wet day in London ‘we were 
enabled to look’ at the sunlit football ground in : 
the north. 

- Among my residue observations. of the week 
I put first the. discovery of. Kenneth Horne, the: 
comedian; as an unusually able commentator 

the passing scene. His use of the nic pRaaea 
‘ Saturday-Night Out’, from Grosvenor House, — 
London, was unexpectedly competent, and we 
must hope for more appearances of his in that 


‘ role. Gilbert Harding, who trailed a microphone © 


in the same programme, started in a spiritless ¢ 
voice which: recovered its’ fruitiness: when he 
taked to a sommelier about wine. There were” 
touches of fabrication which did not help the 
programme; otherwise, it made a pleasantly, 
instructive, if insubstantial, half-hour’s viewing. 
A film tour of the Kremlin on- Sunday night’ 
was followed, presumably not as an affair of — 
chance, by a film about the tragedy of refugees” 
fleeing from east Germany. Part of the first® 
was overshadowed by the foul murder of the 
Tsar and his family in 1918. All of the second | 
was overshadowed by man’s continuing in=" 
humanity to man. 
‘REGINALD PouND 
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The Flowers that Bloom... 


WE SHALL REMEMBER it as the week when not 
alone the forsythia swayed and glowed in the 
uncertain winds; when a haze of green and pink © 
began to smudge the black branches of the 
winter. Now it becomes increasingly hard to” 
keep one’s eye on the monochrome rectangle’ 
and the latest-sort of murder. story. New life, 
not old death in the library, is what calls. But, 
alas, the flowers that bloom in the spring, tra-la,’ 
have nothing to do with ‘the case’. So we 
must remember this also as the week in which 
Dad Grove tried to give up smoking : in which | 
swe. saw that lady from Leatherhead impersonat~ ) 
ing Mme. de Staels in which a singing pig 

was. entered for the male voice in the Eistedd= é 
fod: and in which, after much stress and strain, 

Dr. Stephen Murray of ‘My Friend Charles? 

was ‘cleared’ and able to catch Miss Raine in 


seen on television on Apiil aa left, the 1 ‘ Relig 


scene from ‘The Singing Pig’ 


is arms, shrug off the inspector, and 
leave the voice on the telephone frantic- 
ly talking to itself. 
Francis Durbridge’s serial has been 
musing and not really. implausible. By 
he time the cheery chappie from 
Sunningdale (Francis: Matthews) sud- 
nly whisked open the cupboard door 
nd saw the tape recorder taking down 
ll the incriminating stuff he had been 
aying, we had heard his terrible 
dmissions and seen the change in his 
yes from doggie trustfulness to sinister 
nenace. It even took the doctor slightly 
ff his guard. ‘What, you?’ he said— 
xx some such lapidary phrase—‘ You 
Ihe murderer?’ At which the menace 
hipped out what I thought was a tin 
ypener, but which must really have 
»een a penknife, for it ripped in a 
second through the sofa cushion with 
hich Dr. Murray so conveniently 
jefended himself, throwing up a snow- 
torm of feathers, through which 
‘mspector Arnatt, ever imperturbable, 
trived in the nick of time to fell 
he assassin with a rabbit-punch. You 
till want to know how he got 
a? Let sleeping serials lie: enough is enough. 
Of the- excellent acting and production I 
ave little but good to report. There is, how- 
er, one small matter. which ought to be 
ttended to in these thrillers. I mean the element 
if silence; for instance, it played a great part 
a that long wait while the doctor paced the 
90m and consulted his watch. At such times, 
en the least suspenseful-living.of us knows, 
“s sense of. hearing grows acute: a clock, 
I inheard before, ticks savagely. How sad it is in 
nost television productions that at such times 
ence seems impossible to achieve. It is’ pre- 
isely during these deathly hushes that we hear, 
th exaggerated clarity, the clicking of doors, 
he wheezing of ‘props’ men, the clanking of 
pet the squeak of the microphone-boom on 


Ehiipe Hall’, by Winifred Gerin, had 
ateresting parochial associations for viewers 
ho live near Dorking (quite a number of them, 
0 judge by the number of aerials one can count 
n those parts), for it was at the Hall that Fanny 
$urney met General d’Arblay, who was to pro- 
ide her with her name as the authoress of 
velina. This was Fanny’s view of herself rather 
in the sort of objective view of her that is re- 
ted of her in Mr. Thrale’s diary—after the 
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on April 10, with Sidney Evans as 

”.C. Davies, Eynon Evans as William Amos, and Jack Walters as Daniel 

enkins. and villagers played by D. L. Davies, Cynddylan Williams, 
Harriet Lewis, Gwenyth Petty, and W. H. Williams 


Left to right: 
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quarrel. It was more like one 
of those historical feature 
programmes one heard of 
yore on the Home Service 
than a play. The formula is 
different on television. On 
sound, it ran: ‘ Who’s that 
interesting looking fellow 
with a club foot yonder? ’ 
To which the reply came 
“Oh don’t you know Lord 
Byron, . etc.,~ etc.? * - With 
vision to help us, fewer hints 
are needed, but the historical 
background has to be built 
up somehow. The Leather- 
head company acquitted it- 
self with honour, though 
these impersonators did not 
entirely displace other no- 
tions of the great and the less 
_ great whom they portrayed. 
It was a civilised evening, a 

change from killing. 
Back to the corpses! On 
Friday, in the second of 


Brice Hall’, with the Leatherhead Repertory Company, on April 12. 
Michael Allinson as 
General Alexandre d’Arblay, Kathleen Crawley as Susan Phillips, Rose- 
mary Webster as Fanny Burney, Megan, Latimer as Madame de Stael, 


Alan White as Captain Phillips, 


and Lee Fox as Talleyrand 


Ernest Dudley’s ‘ Judge for Yourself’ series, we 
reached the favourite -crime of all: murder by 
and of women. Everyone told the most appalling 
lies. It made you, like Mathilda’s aunt in the 
cautionary tale, ‘gasp and stretch your eyes’. 
The fate which fell on 
Ananias and Sapphira should 
surely have descended | on 
this court of law, and 
though there is unfortunately 
good reason to‘ believe that 
perjury is commoner today 
than it was in a Bible-fear- 
ing epoch, it is hard to think 
it is quite as rife as this. 
However, a good time was 
had by all, and Mr. Dudley 
sought our verdict suavely. 
It occurs to-me that this 
dramatised game, murder in 
jest, is only half my pro- 
perty. To Mr. Pound I 
would say that he may have 
it if he will, and good luck 
to him, for I have other 
murders a-plenty. 

For instance, on Sunday 
night, that ingenious book 


‘The Seat of the Scornful’ 


477 


by John Dickson Carr, The Seat of the Scornful, 
had been ingeniously ‘made into a play by Ted 
Allan and gave great pleasure. There was the 
corpse on the carpet. There was Basil Sydney 
sitting inscrutable, if not scornful, at his table. 
There was the ring at the bell, yes, and well- 
named Inspector Arnold Bell at your service, 
just finished on ‘The Whole Truth’ job. The 
new play was better than the old, because it is 
really about the meaning of murder and has an 
ironical slant—the hanging judge too intimately 
involved with the murder—which lifts the piece 
above the usual puzzle. (Incidentally, if detec- 
tive tales are only puzzles, as we are sometimes 
told, why do they need to involve murder?) 
The acting by the above named and many 
others was admirable. I will not add ‘No 
flowers’, but.I trust this piece will presently 
be exhumed. It would be worth seeing again. 
PHILIP Hope-WALLACE 
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Return Tickets 


- SO IT IS’, said Hugh Burden, and 
in-the space of those dots he spoke a 
nove]: something that this actor has 
a habit of doing. He can magnify a 
comma. One feels that if Mr. Burden 
raised an. eyebrow before the micro- 
phone, we should be aware of | it. 


“WELL . 


That is why he is so profoundly 
right as—in their entirely different 
ways—the questing Reeve of the 


Shewin chronicles, and now Charles 
Ryder of ‘Brideshead Revisited ’ 
(Home). Charles is narrator, looker-on: 
these are his ‘sacred and profane’ 
memories. Though we see the portrait 
of the Brideshead family, and its per- 
sonal dilemmas, through his eyes, all 
the plums in the orchard appear to be 
for other people. At least, it is probably 
so in the script: not in performance 
where there is no trace of a mere 
“Charles, his friend’. Mr. Burden 
always remains a personage from the 
moment the middle-aged infantry 
officer learns that Brigade H.Q. will 
be at ‘a big private house with two 
or three lakes; village with one pub 
and a post-office’: Brideshead Castle 
in Wiltshire. ‘Well . . . so itis’. 
Charles has been there before. Pre- 
sently we also return: to Oxford and Venice 
and London as well, but, above all, to Brides- 
head, the house of the dome and the columns 
and the fountain and the extraordinary, dis- 
persed family; people who though they seem 


on April 15, with (left to right) William 
Franklyn as Frederick Barlow, Jacqueline Hill as Cynthia Lee, William 
Lucas as Tony Morell, and Basil Sydney as Mr. Justice Ireton 
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Steady growth; large Reserve Funds ; Assets: 

approximately £10,000,000; a better than ~ 
average yield. Fhat is why the selective Inves- 
tor-chooses the ‘‘Planet”’, one of the oldest of — 
the medium- -sized Building Societies. Limit for e 
each Investor is £5,000. Smaller sums, down — 
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ve repiccing: of its jigsaw, has had to 
ect and delete. It must have been a- grim 
‘cision to cut out Mr. Samegrass (of All Souls), 
t, we do have a few moments of Anthony 
anche (Cruel, too, in the wanton insect- 
manner of very young and fear- 
ss’) and a few moments of the snuffling 
yder senior, though not that sad menu. (It is 
ne of the inevitable defects of dramatisation 
at we cannot taste; and Waugh is good on 
iemorable meals.) However, none of these 
ngs matters much. What does is the crumb- 
ag of the Brideshead family that is, neverthe-. 
ss, united in faith more strongly than it knows. 
obert Eddison found for Sebastian the pouting 
marm that belonged to that doomed youth in 
ve with his own childhood: a pity that both 
>vel and play must lose him. Mr. Burden and 
Eddison made a happy interlude of the 
rideshead wine-tasting—yes, I take it back; 
we knew everything. ‘Everything to do 
ith wine is wonderful ’—poor Sebastian! 
Most of the family came up as we had hoped: 
Navid Markham, for example, as Brideshead 
ith his rock-crystal mask and rock-crystal 
dice, his ‘mad certainty’, and his marriage to 
dmiral Muspratt’s widow (even though the 
dmiral had left the Muspratt collection of 
yatch-boxes to Falmouth Town Library). 
asil Dignam brought off Marchmain, the exile 
Tho dies at home, and in the faith; and others 
ordon Davies, for one, as the totally un- 
aginative Mottram—moved smoothly from 
he book into Donald McWhinnie’s production. 
left us strangely wistful, not perhaps ‘ un- 
ally cheerful’, after Hugh Burden— home- 
bss, childless, middle-aged, loveless ’— has 
«pressed both the ‘ fierce little human tragedy ’ 
f Brideshead and the certainty of the flame 
nat burned afresh among the old stones. 
‘Well . . . so it is’. The words came_un- 
dden as I listened to ‘Mademoiselle Jaire’ 
ird) which. Joanna Richardson and Patric 
Vickinson have translated and adapted from 


| 


t Ghelderode once before in the Third Pro- 
mme: his ‘Sire Halewyn’ ; a prolonged 
ple patch, did dwell in memory. I recall 
the dire medieval night when snow was a 
yinding-sheet over the Flanders plain. ‘ Made- 
noiselle Jaire’ is quite another matter. My cry 
f recognition was for the story of the 
laughter of Jairus in the fifth chapter of Mark: 

Why make you this ado, and weep? The dam- 
is not dead but sleepeth ’. -Ghelderode’ s play, 
eS eme in a Flemish setting, is about as 
onsoling as a nightmare while spread upon a 


hat will 


linger with me against myself, some- 
I want to lose. But the, murmuring in- 
antation of Ernest Milton’s Lazarus, like a 
pice from under the earth, will not vanish. 
detested the play and feared it—Ghelderode 
with a kind of hot dragon- 
reath menace—and such a line as ‘Let me 
old you. Your coldness is good for me. Let 


For all that, if the play had to be done— 
d it is an uncompromi ising business—it could 
ot (one feels) have been translated with more 
nd arn in a sterner spirit: the names 
0 , John Slater, Sulwen Morgan, 
bert Edison Coggins bet _ how far, this doctor, 
5 will speak for that. The 
’s) set the rack up in 
at our pation, | as it were, 


he original by Michel de Ghelderode. I had ~ 


akir’s couch of nails. On radio there was a five~ 
ainutes’ colloquy between two brought from 
; arg Blandine Jaire and the man Lazarus, 


share your shroud’, is not for all markets. | 
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Two Ships ° 


i SPENT MOST of last week in a corner of 
England which is intolerant of the Third Pro- 

. Here the local spirits of the air have 
_formed the habit of accompanying speakers with 


’ the refreshing sound of a sizable waterfall and 


often show surprising skill in waylaying the 
vital words in every sentence and swamping 
them. This sort of thing is not good for the 
irascible critic and I decided that it was safer to 
eschew the Third. On the Home Service a new 
series called ‘The Best of Yesterday,’ a title 
which denotes’a rummaging among old recorded 
talks in B.B.C. archives and a selection from 
the most interesting, opened on Monday. This 
first talk was ‘The Sinking of the Titanic’ by 
Commander C. H. Lightoller who was Second 
Officer at the time. The Titanic was on her 
maiden voyage when, during the night of April 
15, 1912, she struck an iceberg and sank with 
‘the loss of over 1,500 lives. It was an impressive 
talk, quiet and unsensational, as was to be ex- 
pected in a broadcast first given over twenty- 
four years after the event. Commander Lightoller 
‘ mentioned two strange incidents connected with 
the tragedy which, he said, had never been ex- 
plained: first, a warning, sent to the Titanic on 
the fatal day,:that several icebergs had been 
sighted _was never delivered to the bridge; 
second, another ship, the California, was clearly 
seen not far ahead after the Titanic was struck, 
yet she paid no attention to repeated calls for 
help. In the first case, no doubt, the radio opera- 
tor who alone could have explained it was lost 
in the wreck, but it is almost incredible that the 
second incident remains unexplained. 

Ships and railway engines still rouse my. ad- 
miring reverence and I fully expected to enjoy 
‘Empress of Britain’ in which Raymond Baxter 
reported on his cruise in the grand new C.P.R. 
liner prior to her maiden voyage. Mr. Baxter 

’ can transmit vivid impressions of the multi- 
farious adventures to which he willingly subjects 
himself, but this time I must sadly record that 
i found the programme thundering. dull, and 
thundering is the word, because a succession of 
humdrum, perfunctory, and awkward chats be- 
tween Mr. Baxter and various members of the 
crew were accompanied, for as long as I listened, 
‘by a heavy rumbling—the good ship’s works, no 
doubt—which became a major affliction. 

Between. these two broadcasts I paid a visit 
of inspection to ‘The Critics’, Unfortunately, 
as critic of ‘ The Critics’ I am heavily handi- 
capped. There are several ways of enjoying or 
making good use of this programme. To have 
seen, heard, or read all or most- of the items 
they are discussing is no doubt the best. Then 
‘you become an active, though silent, participa- 
tor, agreeing warmly * with Tom, spurning the 
notions of Dick,;--and perhaps gaining a new 
point of view from a brilliant remark by Henri- 
etta, Or you may be acquainted with one or 
more of the six performers, and this adds greatly 
to your interest in the broadcast. Finally, you 
may be a modest person who wants to know 
what to think about this and that and are ready 
to think as ‘ The Critics’ ordain. But such dewy 
innocence is not for me. I have long since 
reached the stage of that sensible child who is 
reputed to have exclaimed: ‘How do I know 
what I think till I hear what I say? ’ 

It is very rarely that ‘The Critics’ discuss 
anything I have seen, heard, or read, nor do I 
take any steps afterwards to act on their recom- 
mendations. Evidently, then, I am in no Position 
to praise or blame their views. All I can do is 
to look in, like an inspector, and report that 
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us for the things are lively or not. Last week I found a 


‘cheerful and intelligent gang forging ahead 
under their able foreman, Norman Fisher. Their 


subject unde? ‘Radio’ was ‘Take It From 
Here’, a programme of which I also know a 
thing or two, and here I thought they might have 
dug more deeply in their attempt to explain its 
peculiar appeal. What they did say would fit 
some other shows equally well. 

Martin ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC 
Brisk and Hearty 


BRISK; BRUSQUE, SLICK, SNAPPY—these are the 
adjectives I find jotted in the margin of my 
Radio Times. It does seem that the high tech- 
nical accomplishment of orchestral players 
tempts temperamental conductors to indulge in 
speeding for sake of the sheer exhilaration, and 
to put too much stress upon points in the score 
to the detriment of the work as a whole. Per- 
haps, too, the Zeitgeist of this impatient, restless 
age, with its jets and rockets, makes the old 
tempo of the world of Mozart and Schubert 
seem sluggish. Yet I cannot but feel that to 
introduce so much nervous energy into 
Schubert's C major Symphony as Wilhelm 
Furtwangler did throughout’ his recording of 
the work broadcast last week is to deprive the 
music of one of its:most valuable characteristics 
—its easy charm and leisurely expansiveness. 

Furtwangler’s C major Symphony, as I 
advisedly call it, is none the less a great virtuoso 
performance, exciting and alive, little as one 
may approve of its arbitrariness in the matter of 
tempi and changes of tempi. I. cannot allow 
that qualification to the performances of 
Mozart’s Adagio and Fugue in C minor and 
Violin Concerto in A major which opened a 
series of Thursday evening concerts in the Home 
Service devoted to the bicentenarian’s music. 
The fugue was played in a coarse and lumpy 
manner owing to the strong over-accentuation 
of leads and sforzandos, and Mr. Rostal’s play- 
ing of the solo in the concerto was positively 
brutal in its disregard of all grace, tenderness, 
and sensibility in the opening movement. The 
Serenata Notturna in D for two orchestras 
came off rather better. 

The kind of treatment meted out to Mozart’s 
concerto was . stylistically appropriate to 
Walter Piston’s, played by Louis Kaufmann 
with the London Symphony Orchestra under 
the direction of Bernard Herrmann. Piston’s 
music has a vitality and zest that at first hearing 
just bowled one over by its sheer heartiness. 
But, apart from the lyrical slow movement in 
which the hearty, as hearties do, becomes a little 
sentimental, the closer acquaintance of a second 
performance did not increase one’s admiration.. 
It is just a little too slick. But it is at least a 
composition. Copland’s ‘The Red Pony’ Suite, 
based on a film-score, showed up as disappoint- 
ing, coming from a composer who has seemed 
the brightest hope of the United States. For, 
reorganised or not, it remained film-music, 
desultory and incomplete without the comple- 
mentary visual images. The conductor himself 
contributed an elegy ‘For the Fallen’ of the 
second world war—a touching, sensitively 
written piece, whose thought, perhaps, hardly 
matched up to the immensity of its subject. It 
is in no spirit of chauvinism that I assert the 
obvious fact that our own Edmund Rubbra’s 
Sixth Symphony towered above these American 
works just because it is mot a steel-and-concrete 
skyscraper but a noble edifice built by a crafts- 
man without resort to prefabricated parts, 

I greatly regret ‘that I missed the first of 
H. C. Robbins Landon’s programmes on the 
Pre-classical Symphony, for his second was a 
most interesting exposition of the German sym- 
phony in the middle years of the eighteenth 
century. The two ‘Mannheim’ symphonies of 
Johann Stamitz and Holzbauer were well worth 


NEVER was a claim to genius 
more easily sustained than in the 
pipe tobaccos of the House of 
Sobranie. Here is a Smoking 
Mixture which dared to marry Turkish with 
Virginian, and here is a No. 10 Tobacco which 
added a touch of cigar leaf to the traditional 
leaf from old Virginia. But was it so easy? 
It needed the skill and knowledge of three — 
generations of one gifted family. before the 
surname Balkan Sobranie was earned by 
these bold experiments—now no longer ex- 
periments but the established favourites of 
life-long devotees. In a mass market world 
the House of Sobranie continues to provide | 
selective smoking pleasures for the 
discriminating few. 


BALKAN SOBRANIE | 
TORS a 


times, in fact we're pretty friendly 
really. He seems to take an interest ~ 


Sree. a fellow feel sort of 
comfortable : .. 99 


Balkan Sobranie pipe 
Tobaccos are priced at 
5/43 per ounce in vacuum 
sealed tins and are made 
by the House of Sobranie 


‘ Write for catalogue to 
‘SOBRANIE LIMITED 
136 City Rd London EC1 ~ 
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“for all I applications 


For the young man | 
6 with a CS | 


ean | 7 
HOME | 
AND FAMILY | * 
RETIREMENT 
for the young man 


(“BOTH WAYS’ ) 
is more than ever 
_ the policy of the 

moment — 


Let it help to smooth your road 
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A | TEMPERATURE LTD. 
FULHAM, LONDON, S.W.6, ENGLAND 
"PHONES: RENown 5813 pbx 
CABLES: TEMTUR, LONDON 


Designed specially 


You cant afford to be 
without it 


. How often have you heard that? But a 
. without, the Lifeboat Service 600 
people a year would be lost at sea. - 


through the years of endeavour 
ahead. You will put yourself 
under no obligation by writing 
for full details to... 


Scottish Widows’ 
Fund 


Help to support this work by sending 
-acontribution... = ~~ 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


-LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION — 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


; Head Office: k 
9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 2. - Z Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland - oa eo 
‘ London Offices : Secretary: Col. A, D. Burnett.Brown, O.B.E., M.C:, T.D., MA. PS oo 
28 Cornhill, E.C.3. - — - : — - 


17. Waterloo Place, S.W.1. 


in me, if you:know what I mean | 


You wouldn’ t think Iwasa customer of the Westeinaton a 
Bank, would you? I’m not really, I suppose. But Dad made. 
something called a Trust—I’m not quite sure about the de-— 

Cre ot Tae ay, the Westminster Bank looks after the money — 
and pays my school feés and arrangesabout my pocket money _ 
and all that sort of. thing. IT must say they’re jolly decent © 
about everything. I go and see the man at the Bank some- | 


The Trustee Department’s Snitees 

are fully described in abooklet called 
‘The Westmirister Bank as Exe= 
cutor or Trustee’ available free of 


; = Sharge at any branch of the Bank. 


. WESTMINSTER BANK. LIMITED. 


TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT Ff 


‘THE.GREAT LADY: — 


OF SHERRIES. rays 


In Spain, ISABELITA _ 
is alegend. The famous _ 
Ruiz created it some — 
H.. hundred Py sais ago in 
i, honour of Queen Isabel . 
II and it is literally ae 
fino of Kings. Only a 
very little, unfortunately” 
comes to England each 
year; but all of that has * 
the mark of ‘greatness, — 
ISABELITA i is worth a ; 
; connoisseur’s trouble. 


‘ Ask your wine merchant ot 
Write for free handbook iy, 


corn. s6Kes: Bi 
given by. the ‘London Mozart 
who really does 
= ne of _ eighteenth-century 
playing it with elegance as well as fire. 
Peta Landon thinks poorly of C, P. E. 
ach and certainly produced a symphony that 
roved his point. Still, it is in his keyboard-music 
tat Emmanuel Bach’s imaginative invention is 
101 si. is ‘eplayedt I was glad, on the other 


An 


stand 


A Mass by Ludford. will be 


HE expression *“Tudor music’ has 
become so indelibly associated with the 
: music of Elizabethan composers—Byrd 
4 and Tallis, Weelkes and Wilbye, Morley 
ad Bull—that we tend to forget that ‘ Tudor 
qusic’ also includes the music of Fayrfax and 
eorcs Cornyshe and, Taverner, and many 
The music of the Elizabethans is now 
known and easily ‘accessible both in print 
ind in performance, and its high quality is 
iccepted; Byrd has been called the English 
’alestrina, while the Elizabethan madrigal was 
nrivalled. What is not so often realised is that 
4e earlier Tudor composers likewise wrote music 
aat was at least the equal of anything that was 
vag composed on the Continent at the same 


“There is for us a wide gulf between the 
Henricians’ and the ‘Elizabethans’, a gulf 
Mat cannot be explained merely by the sheer 
naccessibility of Henrician music, nor by the 
ormal progress of musical technique between 
525 when Fayrfax died, and 1588 when Byrd: 
ublished his first madrigals. This gulf is much 
eeper; it marks the dividing line between the 
dieval and the modern eras of music. To 
terete this is essential, for we shall not 
therwise do full justice to the music of Fayrfax 
nd Ludford. Modern music depends on melody 
ind harmony, on the building up and resolution 
tensions, on growth and development. 
‘Aedieval music seems comparatively static to us; 
nd a composition of symphonic dimensions by 
udford or Fayrfax is more like a series of 
btly contrasted miniatures, each representing 
single idea or mood, than the larger canvas 
sie music_wherein the various details 
towards a focal climax. Medieval music 
elies on contrasts of texture, rhythm, and colour. 
Ten sions and climaxes are there but they are 
syed in ways that are very different from 
ose of modern music. These differences are so 
indamental as to hinder our efforts to enjoy 
al music, but the mental adjustment 
cessary to ears conditioned by modern music 
's well worth while. 
ee ‘of the church music of Ludford and 
s contemporaries takes into account a factor 
whose importance we are becoming increas- 
c athe. the buildings in which it was to be’ 
serformed and which conditioned its develop- 
at. The music requires the peculiar high- 
resonance that is characteristic of Perpen- 
7 oe er and without such resonance 
SA dr flat and cold. Its principal 
are mn forae scale and complexity. The 
be of a size and ability such as you 
e but rare’ found outside the royal 
udor times. The Chapel Royal itself, 
An whose musical enthusiasm 


Sesctalee was a more distin- — 
jee had been at — 


‘Whed, to hear Leopold Mosart Waal oe of. 
-Wolfgang’s father is apt to be written off as a 


bore and a boor. We heard him not long ago 
described as ‘a tyrannical father ’, in order to fit 
in with the speaker’s view of Wolfgang’s psy- 
chology. Here he was presented as the author 
of the ‘Toy Symphony’, ci-devant Haydn’s, 
which was performed from the recently dis- 
covered original, and longer, score in which it is 
described as a Cassation or ‘ Sinfonia Berchtes- 


out once hai 


Ityi: ‘good to know that Hitler’s hide- 


gadensis ’. 
pleasanter associations. The per- 
formance sounded as if the musicians were 


- enjoying the fun of playing cuckoo, etc. as much 


as one used to do at Christmas parties. And, 
apart from the fun, it is obvious that Beethoven 
must have had this or another ‘ Berchtesgaden ” 
Symphony in mind when he composed his 
‘Pastoral ’. 

DyYNELEY HusseEy 


Early Tudor Master 


By HUGH BAILLIE 


broadcast in the Third Programme at 6.25 p.m. on Thursday, April 26 


offered by the King, (2) the resonant qualities 
of all the fine Perpendicular royal chapels, and 
(3) the fact that almost all the composers who 
wrote in this style are now known to have been 
associated with one or other of the royal chapels, 
we shall then be justified in naming this style 
‘royal’ church music. It was, perhaps the finest, 
the shortest lived, and final flower of English 
medieval music. 

The first composition of this kind which we 
can definitely date is Fayrfax’s motet, ‘ Aeternae 
Jaudis lilium’, which was written for a royal 
visit to St. Albans in 1502. Thirty years later 
the style seems to have been more or less. dead; 
‘Taverner was the last important composer and 
he ceased writing about 1530.. Perhaps religious 
changes, with their demand for musical economy 
and simplicity, were already being felt; what- 
ever the cause of the halt it seems to have been 
quite abrupt. Thirty years is a short life for 
such a distinctive musical style. 

Nicholas. Ludford seems to have been an 
obscure figure even in his own day. Two factors 
may have contributed to this. First, he passed 
most of his life in the sheltered cloisters of the 
Royal College of Irregular Canons of St. 
Stephen’s, Westminster. Second, he appears to 
have composed nothing but church music; at 
any rate all that we can now. definitely ascribe 
to him is liturgical choral musi¢ (though he may 
be the composer of some surviving anonymous 
organ music). Most of the other leading com- 
posers of the time, by contrast, were noted for 
their secular as well as their sacred music, and 
for this reason they enjoyed greater fame during 
their lifetimes. Cornyshe wrote songs (and 
dramatic prose and verse); Fayrfax wrote songs 
and string music; Hugh Ashton wrote keyboard 
music. Certain other composers such as John 
Lloyd even busied themselves in public affairs. 
Ludford wrote only church music and his repu- 
tation never spread outside the Church; he was 
never the public figure that the others were. 
And it is because of his retiring disposition, no 
doubt, that Ludford has taken longer than some 
of his contemporaries to receive due recognition. 

It is only by chance that we have more of 
Ludford’s ‘ royal’ church music than any other 
composer’s save Fayrfax. If it were not for the 


' four Masses and the Magnificat in the Caius 


and Lambeth choir books we should have no 
more than a handful of fragments. It is true that 
there are three Masses and four motets in the 
Peterhouse part-books, but these lack the tenor 
part. Fortunately there was at St. Stephen’s 
with Ludford a Canon Edward Higgons, 
lawyer and King’s chaplain, who was an en- 
thusiastic amateur musician, and it was he who 
compiled and copied the Caius and Lambeth 
books. But for him Ludford would now prob- 
ably be lumped together with such as Norman, 
Alwood, and Knight, and be remembered as no 
more than one of the many minor Henrician 


Ludford’s ‘royal’ style Masses follow the 
conventional pattern of his contemporaries. 
Kyrie is omitted; only the four extended move-— 
ments of the Ordinary—Gloria, Credo, Sanctus 
(with Benedictus) and Agnus Dei are set to 
music. The opening music of each movement is 
almost identical—a standard practice; otherwise 
the only factor unifying the work is the plain- 
song melody which runs through the texture of 
each movement. Unlike some of his contempor- 
aries, Ludford set the whole of his text to music; 
he did not telescope it, or excise phrases, or 
set only alternate sentences. There is little 
attempt at illustrating the words, though occa- 
sional words or phrases— Jesus Christe’, for 
example—have deliberately impressive settings. 
Where Ludford seems to have excelled his 
contemporaries is in an unerring sense of 
vocal colour resulting in beautiful effects that 
look most unpromising on paper. Duets for 
soprano and bass, trios in which two voices 
chatter in hurrying rhythmic counterpoint while 
the third flows slowly and serenely above or 
below, long melismata on unlikely vowel sounds 
such as eee: these effects, which depend very 
much for their success on the highly resonant 
buildings in which they were developed and for 
which they were written, are contrasted and 
grouped with great care and subtlety, giving the 
work much more structural integrity than is 
apparent from a mere view of the score. A good 
example of the neatness and ingenuity of 
Ludford’s formal sense is to be found in the 
Credo of the Mass ‘ Videte Miraculum’ where, 
after the narrative Articles of Faith have been 
set with great beauty and imagination the purely 
doctrinal tenets are allotted to a series of brief 
note-for-note duets, leading to a final, spacious 
full-chorus setting of Et expecto and Amen. 

In his own field, and accepting the freedoms 
and limitations of a remarkable, short-lived 
style, Ludford had no superior. His full-scale 
Mass music can, once the basic principles of its 
composition are understood, bear aesthetic com- 
parison with any music of any period. 


Two new volumes have been added to the ‘ Brief 
Lives’ series published by Collins, price 8s, 6d. 
Sir Philip Magnus writes in a lively way about Sir 
Walter Raleigh and Mr. David Ogg re-examines 
the political history of the late seventeenth century 
in a study of William III which is mainly concerned 
with his statesmanship. 
* ok * 

The first number of a new international art review, 
Prisme des Arts, has recently been published in 
Paris (1: bis, Rue Henri Rochefort, Paris XVII®). 
It is edited by Raymond Cogniat and Waldemar 
George, and its purpose is to keep its readers in- 
formed of the latest activities in the world of art. 
Ten numbers will be published every year and the 
price in England of each number is 6s.; the review 
is being distributed in this country by art galleries 
and bookshops. 


Prices quoted in advertisements in this number are 
pre-Budget prices. 
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\HE three custards I am going to describe 

mak excellent dishes in their own right, 

nd it is a simple recipe which can be 

ed for one, two, or more people. The one 

is flavoured very faintly with curry 

, but the other two contain cheese or 

fo, so there is something for every taste. 
curry one, which has a base of fish, - 


— bean use other things underneath ive 
sort of fish to use is filleted plaice or 


rae 
mor thake is even better. Whatever fish 
“us, dry it in a cloth before putting it into 
ish. Grease a pie-dish large enough 
‘the fish when covered by the custard, 
the fish into it, and sprinkle it with salt, 
pper, and a 1 little lemon juice. 
“Make the custard with these ingredients: 
- 2 level tablespoons of flour 
__ 1 teaspoon of curry powder ; 
_ 1 oz. of melted butter or margarine 
2 exgs well beaten into 4 pint of milk 
a pinch of salt, 
‘Mix the flour, curry powder, and _ salt 
2 a bowl, and add the melted butter or 
margarine. Mix quickly before the fat has 
me to cool, until you have a smooth mixture, 
nd then stir into this, a little at a time, the 


c? 


Crossword No. 1,351. 


value 30s., 


yach ight except 16-13- 28 Is a Meetehee of 
k alliterative pair, such as ‘ bed and board’, 
Bea and Benedick’. The clue leads, more or 
$s senior to the other member. Thus, 
sea bstance ” would give ‘wax’ and the light 
ould “wane”. These clues are arranged in 
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Quips and Quiddities. 


z ' Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): 
21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


- (4). Except (6). Stopping-place (6). 


army (5). 


By AMBROSE HEATH 


egg-and-milk mixture, this must be smooth and 


creamy. Pour it over the fish, and bake it for 
thirty to forty minutes in a moderate oven. You 


will know it is cooked when the middle part is 
firm to the touch. You can make this dish with 


cooked fish, if you like, or you could put other 
things underneath, such as hard-boiled eggs, 
sliced, cooked potatoes or cooked macaroni, or 
chopped, cooked, white meat. And if you would 
like it to taste more strongly of curry, more 
curry powder can be added, and perhaps a little 
onion juice instead of the lemon. 

For the other flavours I have mentioned you 
use the same basic ingredients. Then, for the 


cheesy custard, stir in at the last moment two: 


tablespoons of grated cheese, or, for the tomato 
flavour, one tablespoon of tomato sauce, or, 
what I think is much better,” imported Italian 
tomato puree, which you can buy i in some shops 
in conveniently small tins for ninepence or ten- 
pence each. A little goes a long way, and I 
think it is invaluable in the modern kitchen. 
These two custards are much improved by being 


sprinkled with grated cheese before the dish is 


put into a moderate oven for thirty to forty 
minutes. If you are one of those people who 
have been converted to the faint taste of garlic, 
all three dishes are improved if you first rub the 


By Odysseus 
book tokens, 
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0 salam. Sais should be addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 

arked ‘Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. In all ea connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 
decision is final 


alphabetical order of the lights. Some definite 
articles (as in ‘the soup and the savoury’) have 
been ignored. Down clues are normal. 


CLUES—ACROSS 


16, 13, 28. Island in which wild head-hunters once 
wandered (6). Help (4). Bands (5). 16, 13 (4). Sir 
Andrew’s wine (3). Increasing (5).-Grill (4, 4, 3). 
Cheats (5). Watch (3). ‘In embalmed darkness guess 
— sweet’ (5). Friend of Charlie (5, rev.). Remote 
(3), Help (3). Eighteenth-century poet (5, rev.). 
Pursues (5). Panel (5). Another place (6). Length 
- (8). Cancelled (2, rev.). Maker (2), Sprinkle (3). 

—, their sharp spines being gone’ (8). Hooligan 
5). British bird (7). Avuncular tale-teller (7). Arena 
Outstanding 
performers: (7). 13 Ib of hair (4, rev.). Occasion (4). 
Animation (3, rev.). 


DOWN 


IR. Belt-wearers known to be in flight (5). 2. The 
dismembered poet becomes vermilion by law (8). 


3. Shaving the painter, certainly (6). 4. Product 


from the earthly happy rose (5). 5. ‘ One entire and 
—c hrysolite’ (7). 6. I race among the shrubs (5). 
re x clergyman takes half a part in opera 


| (4). 8. A playwright from Tours (5). 9R. Girl for 


whose sake a tennis champion joined a-revolutionary 
10R. Change in disturbed wine for a 
ing authority (6). 11R. Superlative finish to 
French Orient (3). 12. Outsiders in 5, but the 
favourite here (3). 14. The chief oe into tears 
(4). 15. Trick—giving the wrong change, perhaps 


KJ & 17. peeeeearencns the duplicity of Three Wise 


ial wear. (There isn’t any 


left in the ts) G). Cook a second time (6). 
» 20. A A bear loses loses his head and havoc ensues mh, 
Saas oats 


pie dish very lightly round with a cut clove of | 
garlic before it is greased.—Home Service 


Notes on Contributors 


LorpD. STRANG, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. (page 436): 
Permanent Under-Secretary of State, Foreign 
Office, 1949-53; author of The Foreign Office 

JOHN MuIDGLEY (page 438): Foreign Editor of 
The Economist; until recently Bonn corre- 
spondent of The Times ~ 

R. V. JONES, €.B., C.B.E. (page 440): Professor 
of Natural Philosophy, Aberdeen University 
since 1946; Director of Scientific Intelligence, 
Ministry of Defence, 1952-53 

ULIcK O’CONNOR (page 445): ‘journalist; con- 
tributor to The Irish Times, Time and Tide, 
etc. 

Sir ALBERT RICHARDSON (page 452): President 
of the Royal Academy since December 1954; 
Professor of Architecture, Royal Academy 
Schools, since 1947; Professor of Architecture, 
London University, 1919-46, emeritus since 
1947 

JoHN Hae (page 454): Fellow and Tutor in 
Modern History, Jesus College, Oxford; 
author of England and the Italian Renaissance 


21R. Flaccid lyrics? (4). 22R. Story that’s the mak- 
ing of an Irish composer (5). 23. Land beyond the 
Channel (5). 24. Little brother upset the game in 
this joint (6). 25. A brave undertaking would be 
incomplete without this French declaration (4). 26. 
Having lost his drink, the pig-keeper becomes an 
old crock (5). 27. Beware noise in the hen-coop! 
(5)..29, French city with no French $treet in it (5). 
30R. ‘ Your — may hide the baldness of your 
brows’ (4). 31. Ancestor of 1D. (4). 32. Camp 
language in absurd understatement (4). 33. Make 
the French article for niggardly payment (4). 34R. 
Tail of a tail (3). 


Solution of Ne. 1,349 
aaa cae 
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NOTES 


otation jn -diagonals from Sir William Watson’s Ver 
enebrosum, 2, Hasheen. 


Across: 13. Anag. of mire. 14. S.y. osmium, 15. oS 
chine. 18. Ret(rate). 19. Unesco(tted). 23. i-a-r. 
Spoonerism of ‘to be’ (= future), 34. S-p(eriscope)- igtes 
35. Eft(soon)s. 37. Hidden. 38, T-ran-se(-tse). 40. Aas 
aoe: 43. He-(C)athy. 49. (Collapse. 50. Harm. 51. 
of dons. 


Down: 8. Rev. of res-a skier, 4. Hidden, 6. 
8. Rev. of ante, 10. (Cor)sair, 11. (No)cent. 12. Ex-one- 
rate. 20. Ovi-da, 26. T-err-en-Ely. 30. Hails-hot, 36. Rev. 
of a vat to. 39, Anag. of almah. 40. Arno(id), 41. Rev. of 
deem. 42. (R)alph. 44. My na(me). 


Ram-ce. 


Prizewinners: Ist prize: J. N. Worledge (Stan- 
more); 2nd prize: T. Stansfield (Edinburgh, 4); 
3rd prize: W. K. Armitstead (Colchester). 


POSTAL TUITION FOR THE 


According to the number and choice of 
subjects and the level at which they are 
aa ‘ taken (Ordinary or Adyanced) the 
: General Certificate of Education can 
serve as evidence of a sound general 
“education, the first step ‘to a degree, 
or the means of exemption from most 
bs professional preliminary exams. Wolsey 
te na Hall provides individually-conducted 
; postal courses for all G.C.E. examina- 
tions at very reasonable fees, payable 
by instalments if desired. 


5 PROSPECTUS from C. D. Parker, M.A., 
_LL. D., Director of Studies, Dept. FES1, 


_ WOLSEYHALL, CXFORD 


_‘W Free Booklet 
’ for New Writers 


~YouR PEN CAN PAY FOR ‘YOUR HOLIDAY 


Wherever you take your holiday. this year your pen can.pay the f 
eae aad more! With paper-rationing nearing “its end and. travel BT. - 
_ becoming easier, more and more papers and magazines are interested ~ 
in articles and stories with a holiday flavour. The mind when in * 
fresh “surroundings develops an alertness and ‘stores up material 
’ which the trained writer can always use. os Fie k 

Let the LSJ show the way. The London School of iduaeiean ; 

“has had 35 years of unbroken leadership throughout the world in 

training by post—with coaching that is entirely individual. It is the” 

quality of this personal coaching that makes the difference between | 

“success and failure, the quality that caused Pedant say: “The My 

LSJ claims less and achieves more”. — : 3 

If you feel attracted to any form of writing, ‘you should ae the 
- School’s advice. The free book “Writing for the Press” makes-no ~ 


- extravagant promises but describes moderately the -methods ‘of the |” S oth EA 
School and shows how you can enter a field that is open to all. The PROFESSIONAL PRELI 
. SERVICE, LOCAL 
fees are low—advice is free from ~s 


* PROSPECTUS free from Registrar GO) 
Chiej Secretary, LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM - 
57, Gordon SaURens London, W.C. r ed MUSenin 4574, BURLINGTON HOUSE, ‘CAMBRIDGE 
aaesnarEenerercmenearcaa 


’ 


ULC, founded 1887, with its ‘staff of 
qualified Tutors, provides effective postal 
at moder fees payable Bet ONE 


4 opie 


London, Oxford, eietes Niigheret tis 


London Univ. Danced | 
B.A.,B.Sc., B.Sc,(Econ., |» BSe(Soc LB..B. 


-* 


“High fi pg production BD ves ne 


& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIQNS 
eae 


- A Metropolitan College Modern Postal. Course 


is the most efficient, the most economical, an 
"9 radio 


Interesting Offer to Readers 


the most convenient means of preparatio. fo 
the General Certificate of Education examin 
. | tion; B.Sc. Econ.; LL. B.; and other external 
a London University Degrees, Civil Service, Le 
- | Government and Commercial Examinations, 
Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Ex; 
t and for the professional exams. in Account 

- Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, i 
and many intensely practical non-ex 
courses in commercial subj ects . 
More than 80,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESS! i 
Guarantee of Coaching until Success: 
Text-book lending library. Moderate 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FRLE 
request, mentioning, exa or subjects 
Dadaist interested to the Secretary (Dit 


~ »& 


aa . en | <7 of “The Listener” orc lon 


a : If yoy are interested in w riting-as a profitable 
Ct a, hobby you should send today for a free copy 
- Xs of the new edition of “How to Succeed as a 
Writer,” issucd by the Regent Institute, 
3 This “valuable and interesting booklet tells 
eee you just the things you want to know. It gives 
you up-to-date information about the opénings 
for new writers and the rates paid for contri- 
butions . . . reveals that you can make extra 
ae ; ‘income by writing wherever you live. ..shows 
ST a 6 . that R.L. tuition is planned to enable you to get 
Le EA into print as soon as possible and that over: 
* 1,650: editors have bought pupil’s. work. 


Ben a Write today to The Regent Institute (Dept. 
we 1/36), Palace Gate, London, W.8, for this attrac- 
tively produced free booklet. No obligation. 


i 


~ reception 


_ This magnificent ote wave- -band fadiouen not only 
: ee gives genuine. high fidelity reproduction from records, 
"but permits: interference-free reception of highest quality 
from: BBC’s newly available VHE/FM transmissions. 


iy. “xO DETE CTABLE DISTORTION. 9 valves, bass and treble speakers, 
ae -. negative: feedback amplifier giving 6 watts output with no detect-— n 

aor as able distortion. 3-speed autochanger: Distinguished, ‘cabinet: with” 

~ pneumatic lidstay and spacious record compartment. » i Spee ag 


SUWAIEN: TO. £6.1 9 


_ DEPOSIT 23% 


~No expenses on. investmnens 
“or withdrawal. hes 
Ask your “Ferguson Dealer to demonstrate The Ferguson 40E RG 


brads ans. Fan: Paid ( for A. GC. mains). <a x Seog ae 


Write for ‘full ‘particulars: , 


Fam I 


GRAYS BUILDING SOCIETY 
22. NEW ROAD, GRAYS, ESSEX ‘Estd. 1880, 


| Branch Offices—31 Linton Road, Barking, Bssex 


ee 


GUSONs 


‘ 


t 


soa : a ee,9 s ; ped > ES 4 and 4 Wheeler Gate, Nottinghar. Eh 
b. 1€ ur paved. Ss ‘ 
THORN: ELECTRICAL INDUS s 3 Beer sB RY Seg LONDON, wo2 - Aguer -£2,2505 AR £8 % of 
‘ ee naoet yz. : ot >. 


BROCHURE ont THELATES TME THODS 
OF HOME TRA INING Fhe 


7 ; oo <2 “An ercome Worry _-. eas 
CAREERS — HOBBIES —NEW INTERESTS A * ie Ov Be Ty pe Pat 

ai x a, PRIVATE AND INDIVIDUAL, TUITION IN YOUR OWN HOME OWN HOME . ORRY tes an eimai amount oF vital » This. is all the ‘more remarkable because 
ee ¥ Ps force. People who worry fot on y use ~ today the whole world is in an upset con- 
“= Ree ‘over: W Sicourssnshich Include :—Art, Accountancy, Auto. & hero, NE W ys up their energy during the day.by worrying, dition and people are worrying to an. unusual 
ee, _-Eng., Book-keeping; Civil Service, Draughtsmanship,” Elec, - Eng., LEARN THE PRACTICAL Ww Y Dut they rob themselves of that greatest of extent. Yet. every mail brings letters to 
Journalism , Languages, Mech,Eng,,0ffice Organisation, Photography, A’ ' all restoratives, sleep. People who worry ~ Pelman Institute from araretae Pelmanists, 
ek. Rik Wetication Cratinar} ‘ with EXPERIM EN TAL 0 UTFITS “can’t sleep. They lose their appetite. They who fiave ceased to worry, _ 
nag? ts roduetion Engineer ng, Radio, Salesmanship, Secretaryship, WMfickidany Goal Tie often end up by getting really ill, How often “People to-day are all | bic ‘one to codutia 
ee Television, Writing, and many others 3 fee: Spacticat unl bie “rate coe i have you heard it said; “I am worried fas eae ute hive Oe sist once they 

- . dy eS ne * eco: man e rai! 
ee, Jes Also courses for Genéral Certificate of Education, B.Sc, (Eng., Z These include: | , i Noto is more Apparat to a worty- form of bi irs Pr REEON recat ik 
te toe AMALMechE, AMILGE, 11,08, AACA, ACIS, RADIO, “TELEVISION, | ELECTRICITY, ing person than to have someone.say, *Ob, _ -. Send for the Free Book | aval f 


A.M.Brif..R.E., City & Guilds Examination, ee Send ‘for detalls CHEMISTRY, MECHANICS, CARPENTRY, "| 


: don't worry, it will all come out right."” 
agit , of our FREE ADVICE SERVICE PHOTOGRAPHY, DRAWING, ete. 


This is not reassuring at all. The worry- 


The Pelman Course is simp] 
“esting and takes: up very little 


ame v Pa: ing one pant ak. itis, aging to’come out 

Pat, COUPON a pd 3 ee all right. But if the men and women who ; eres 

5 ¢ aed ibs ted a D a Courses from 15/- per month = | ~— worry could be shown how-to overcome the phe Seien: Side. mat 

FE Send for our FREE book, E.M.I. INSTITUTES, |_—___—____ - troubles and. difficulties that cause worry, sin ade . 
au Ys sent ou, gratis wed poet post free, on api 

Bey | Dept, 183, Grove Park Road, London, W.4. ! E M | | N ST ] TU T E S they soon would cease wasting their very tion to 

a NAME. ccesssansee ea ae SAU SRE oni f life-blood in worrying, — = ee PELMAN INSTITUTE | 

Bos Z Per | “ADORESS.. » | An Educational Organisation associated “You say that vedo plausib oy i il 

eS ae i atpncauseta des seyeteeeneenee ; with E.M.l. group of Companies including: it be done? It can be done, and is bei i 

re oh eae ERO Se secs PR Uae peed “HIS IBIAS TER SN GICE ORFS 

rs ee ae Subject(s) OFAN CFOS ios =: azenassaccbacroity gngrtets : en 
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